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Which Side, the Bloody or the Beautiful? 
To the Editor: 

I have read with interest your article in the 
April number on Botany in the High Schools. 
I know there is a great deal of talk about too 
much science and not enough nature in our 
high school courses, and while some contend 
that it is better for high school pupils to study 
the appearance, the habits, form, beauty and 
utility of a plant or animal than to cut it up 
and study microscopically its minute parts, 
we must concede that the proper course in any 
study is to begin at the beginning and study 
the plant or animal in the course of its devel- 
opment. Our professors of science in the Uni- 
versity are making a heroic effort to build up 
their department, and it is the duty of the high 
school principals to help them do so, : 

AN ALUMNUS. 


If the proper way is to “begin at the 
beginning,” ete., then the study of physi- 
clogy should be preceded by a course in 
embryology; but would anyone seriously 
contend that such a mode of procedure 
The 
begin-at-the-beginning theory would re- 


quire that a child should study the phy- 


would be advisable for beginners? 


sical forces of capillary attraction and of 
adhesion before it is taught to come in 
when it rains or to keep out of the mud. 

In all teaching, the learner is more im- 
portant than the subject. An adult uni- 
versity student may take up a subject near 
the primordial beginning of things and 
follow it in its logical and orderly devel- 
opment, taking little or nothing on au- 
thority but demonstrating each step by 
laboratory experiment; but for an imma- 
ture youth such a method, if it were pos- 
sible, would be a prodigal waste of time. 

The child of to-day is the “heir of all 
the ages”; we deprive him of his heritage 
when we require him to proceed in study 
as if nothing had been done or discovered 
by previous investigators. The demand 
that high school students shall follow “the 
laboratory method” is over-emphatic in 
some quarters, and there is a disposition 
to decry what is called “mere book work.” 
But every successful teacher knows that if 
a young person has been taught to read 
intelligently, and is furnished with a text- 
book in any biological science, of scope and 
style suitable to his age, he does not need 
to perform many experiments, nor any — 
but simple ones, in order to grasp intel- 
ligently the elements of the subject. Some 
things he can well afford to take on the 
authority of the book, without experiment- 
al demonstration. Cut an artery and scar- 
let blood comes in spurts; sever a particu- 
lar root of certain nerves and one kind of 
paralysis is produced—the other root, an- 
other kind; skin may be removed from 
one person and grafted upon another; the 
.stomach may be examined by thrusting an 
electric light down the throat; the appen- 
diz vermiformis may be amputated with- 
out fatal results; arsenic taken into the 
stomach in any but minute doses will pro- 
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duce death. No intelligent reader doubts 
the foregoing statements, but how much 
of this and other like knowledge did you 
get “at first hand” by experiment, and 
how much do you take on the authority 
of others? Do you need to witness the 
cruel and revolting spectacle of a mouse 
or kitten dying under the receiver of an 
air-pump to convince you that air is neces- 
sary to sustain animal life? 

We teach physiology “with special ref- 
erence”, and so strong is the rage for ex- 
periments and objective teaching, that al- 
cohol is sometimes actually made in the 
presence of the class; some of it is burned 
to show how viciously fiery it is;* it is 
mixed with the white of an egg to show 
its effect on albumen ;+ a piece of meat is 
put into the alcohol to show how it hard- 
ens the tissue.++ Now if we must follow 
the experimental method, what an oppor- 
tunity is here presented! Why not ad- 
minister alcohol and tobacco to the learn- 
er, so he will know how it is and not have 
to take this information on authority as 
a piece of mere “book learning”? The 
answer is, there is danger of contracting 
a habit or appetite whose evil effect would 
far more than offset the value of the ex- 
perimental confirmation of matters that 
may just as well be taken on faith. 


But what shall we say of the harden- 
ing effect on the soul that comes from 
witnessing an experiment in the vivisec- 
tion of a frog, cat or other animal; of 
the coarseness engendered by making a 
classroom resemble a butcher shop with 
a display of mangled remains, sheep’s 
brain, calve’s eyes, pig’s oesophagus and 
viscera; or the effect of the wholesale de- 
struction of plants for the purpose of dis- 
section ? 

Let the elementary study of science be 
a study of life, not of death and destruc- 


*Butter will burn too. 

{The writer saw Joseph Cook do this before a 
large and presumably intelligent audience. 

¢tMeat placed in water, or exposed to the air 
soon becomes putrid; therefore we should abstain 
from water and air. “Logic is logic.” 


tion; never bring science into the school- 
room bloody side out. There is enough 
that is elevating, which will cultivate the 
aesthetic nature of the youth, and which 
will not transcend the standards of good 
taste and propriety, without brutalizing 
the students by forcing them to witness 
the torture of animals, and without in- 
troducing such topics as a microscopical 
investigation of the sexual relations of 
plants. 

As to the duty of principals to help uni- 
versity professors build up the scientific 
department or any other department, that 
is the last thing a sensible teacher will 
consider. The high school is for the boys 
and girls who attend; it is only incident- 
ally, and in small measure a feeder of any 
higher institution. The absurdity of our 
correspondent’s second proposition is 
manifest when made general in its ap- 
plication. Why is it not equally the prin- 
cipal’s duty to run the high school as an 
adjunct, feeder or up-builder of the de- 
partment of law, or of medicine, or of 
pharmacy, or of ancient classics? The 
principal should keep his eye on the in- 
dividual high school student, and not re- 
gard himself as an advance agent or re- 
cruiting sergeant for any college or uni- 
versity. The higher institutions are well 
able to take care of themselves. 


The Pessimist. 

teading a daily paper our attention 
was arrested by an article evidently pre- 
pared by an educationalist. We waded 
through it, dismal though it was, just to 
see what there is in Denmark that is so 
rotten. The object of the writer was to 
prove his assertion that the average high 
school teacher is lamentably deficient in 
knowledge of high school branches. Many 
of them he asserts are graduates only of 
some small high school, and others have 
never even attended such an institution. 
Then he hits the county superintendents 
a rap for not doing their duty, and after- 
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wards takes to task the examiners at the 
law and medical schools for violation of 
the law by the admission of a low grade 
of students to graduation. 

The habit of fault-finding with the 
work of the public schools, into which so 
many have fallen, is doing an injury to the 
cause of education. The work of the pes- 
simist is always harmful. To show up the 


worst side of any vocation is to degrade it . 


in the sight of all men. 

The general who, on the eve of a battle, 
should say to his troops: “You are cow- 
ards; you have not been half drilled. I 
shall be disappointed if you are not de- 
feated,” would deserve to be court-mar- 
tialed. “They are able because they be- 
lieve they are able,” says Virgil in de- 
scribing the winners of the boat race; and 
human nature is essentially the same to- 
day. Courage wins the fight; determin- 
ation, will, perseverance, and common 
sense are factors of success. Technical 
knowledge, certificates, diplomas, degrees 
do not constitute the teacher. We create 
a wrong impression when we hold up 
shortcomings in knowledge, deficient 
school training, or ignorance of pedagogi- 
eal principles, as the only reasons why 
teachers fail. 

More than this, it is injustice to brand 
the entire company of teachers with the 
sins of a few. This is characteristic of 
the pessimist; he has an ideal or model 
of his own, built up to suit his fancy, and 
woe to anv who fall below it. Having 
found one sinner, he proceeds to condemn 
the entire race. 

There are high school teachers of dif- 
ferent grades, of course. Some receive 
$100 a month salary and others $40. 
Those who work for the latter sum can- 
not afford to pay out much for extra 
school privileges. As a rule they spend 
as many hours a day over their work and 
put as much energy into it as their more 
fortunate co-workers. It is not just to 
hold them up to scorn and derision or to 
berate them as ignorant and incompetent. 


Things are not as black as the pessi- 
mist is accustomed to paint them. People 
do not appreciate teachers or their voca- 
tion as they might, but there is a marked 
growth in the right direction. We can 
promote this growth most by respecting 
our own work and by holding up the 
brightest side of it for the public to view. 

For ministers to talk about ministers as 
teachers talk about teachers would drive 
half the clergymen out of their pulpits. 


Quo Vadis? 

This is the season when it is wise for a 
teacher to take stock of his progress in 
the matter of professional advancement. 
Have you made up your mind that you 
have an indefinite tenure on your present 
position—a life lease on the job? Then 
the chances are that the sun of your pro- 
fessional career is now at the zenith or 
already “sloping slowly to the west.” It 
does not take a teacher long to get into 
grooves after his ambition to rise in the 
profession ceases to urge him on. To run 
in a groove has some advantages if the 
groove is a good one, extending in the 
right direction, and if it does not become 
so deep as to shut out from him who runs 
in it the view of the surrounding land- 
scape. But the teacher who strikes his 
gait and settles down for a long term of 
years in a narrow field soon comes to have 
a narrow horizon. He who would grow 
must not allow the large parallax of little 
objects near by to dim his sense of mental 
perspective and thus confuse his notions 
of the relative importance of things. The 
teacher who decides to remain in the same 
place another year because things are run- 
ning smoothly and the board will in- 
crease the salary fifty dollars a year makes 
a wise decision as a rule, but there are. 
many exceptions. A more important con- 
sideration is the opportunity for growth 
which the position affords, and usually an 
energetic teacher will outgrow the oppor- 
tunities offered in a small town within 
two or three years. To say of a teacher 
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that he remained more than five years in 
one position without increase of salary is 


a doubtful compliment, a fact to be ex-. 


plained not a record to be proud of. 

Some educational writers bemoan the 
frequent changes of teachers in this coun- 
try and point to the permanent tenure in 
Europe as a thing to be desired. We re- 
cently heard a German express the differ- 
ence between the two systems in a very 
brief reference to the work of the electri- 
cian. He said: 
cian may start as a line-man, and in a 
short time have the supervision of fifty 
men; in Germany, once a line-man, al- 
ways a line-man.” 


“Tn America, an electri- 


The American teacher 
is fenced in by no traditional barriers 
which prevent his moving upward to 
places of larger responsibility and salary. 

Some teachers are inveigled into the be- 
lief that a little advance in salary in- 
dicates a feeling of gratitude on the part 
of the board, and they take such a “com- 
pliment” as an appreciation of past ser- 
vices. As a rule the gratitude in such 
cases is a lively appreciation of favors to 
come, and the increase is offered through 
fear that some other board will offer more. 
The teacher who is wise will give the other 
board a chance to employ his service, as 
soon as he is satisfied that a new field will 
be more conducive to his own improve- 
ment. To the “unco guid” this may seem 
a rather sordid view, but teaching is a bus- 
iness not a benevolence, and public school 
teachers missionaries; it is as 
proper for them as for merchants to con- 
sult their own interests in putting their 
service on the market to the best advan- 
tage. 


are not 


‘The light of even a very successful 
teacher’s reputation shines but a short 
distance when measured by commercial 
standards. (His influence for good or ill 
upon his pupils is a very different thing.) 
Let any teacher, even one whose success 
and prominence is beyond question, ser- 
iously put to himself these inquiries: 


JOURNAL 





OF EDUCATION. 

How many people do I know whose opin- 
ion or advice is likely to be sought by 
school boards seeking teachers for posi- 
tions higher than I now hold; and do they 
know enough about me to make them of 
real assistance in case they should be 
What are the mathematical 
chances that any of the school boards in 


asked ? 


the places where changes will occur next 
year are going to make inquiry of the few 
persons who know me? The answer may 
be depressing, for the questioner will real- 
ize the isolation of the teacher. ‘This iso- 
lation may be greatly lessened by extend- 
ing one’s acquaintance by participation in 
teachers’ associations and by putting one’s 
self in touch with the employers of teach- 
ers through every legitimate means avail- 


able. 


One means to this end is enrollment in 
a reputable agency. Concerning the place 
and function of the agency, the following 
from the pen of Dr. J. W. Stearns, Pro- 
fessor of Pedagogy in the University of 
Wisconsin, formerly editor of the Wiscon- 
sin Journal of Education expresses the 
judgment of a thoughtful observer: 


Teachers’ bureaus or agencies are mani- 
festly growing in efficiency and favor. 
There are obvious reasons for this. A 
teacher’s reputation is local, and his ac- 
quaintance with the field of educational 
work is limited. He cannot readily ascer- 
tain where vacancies exist when he wishes 
to make a change, nor always secure a pro- 
per hearing when he makes application for 
a position. The bureau is his natural re- 
sort. The manager of this makes it his 
business to learn of vacancies, and does 
not usually confine his operation to a 
single state. He is moreover, in a situa- 
tion to insure attention to a candidate’s 
claim. For, on the other hand, those seek- 
ing teachers recognize a wider field of 
cheice among the candidates of a bureau 
than they are likely to have from chance 
applicants. When, in response to their 
call, various candidates are offered them, 
they weigh the cases more carefully, be- 
ing anxious to select the most available 
candidate. Thus a bureau judiciously 
conducted serves both parties, by opening 
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to both a wider field of choice. The bu- 
reaus doubless promote the passage of 
teachers over state lines; and this will at 
length have its effect in securing a closer 
uniformity in the standards or require- 
ment in the different states, and lead at 
length to the acceptance of one another’s 
certificates. ‘This seems desirable when it 
can be done by leveling up to the highest 
instead of in the opposite direction. We 
are often asked: “Is it best for me to 


|99 


register in a teacher’s agency?” That isa 
question which no one but the asker is in a 
position to answer. Many excellent teach- 
ers, and teachers of large experience, seek 
to better their positions through the agen- 
cies; and the number who look to this 
means of securing a satisfactory settle- 
ment is doubtless increasing. 


Married Women As Teachers. 


The Sioux City Board of Education, 
about a year ago, passed a resolution to 
drop from the corps all married women 
whose husbands were able to support 
them. The resolution was to take effect 
at the end of this school year. At the last 
board meeting, this action was rescinded 
by a vote of five to two. It was said that 
efficiency and not marital bonds, nor any 
other “previous condition of servitude”, 
should be the basis for continuance in the 
corps. 

The real question involved in the action 
of the Sioux City board pertains to funda- 
mental considerations in sociology, and is 
immeasurably more important than the 
question of efficiency in the schoolroom. 
Sometimes exceptional cases occur, in 
which it is proper to employ as teachers 
women whose husbands are able to sup- 
port them, but a general policy which 
makes no discrimination between the em- 
ployment of married and unmarried 
women is contrary to the highest interests 
of a community. This statement assumes 
that the continuance of the human race on 
this planet is desirable, and that mono- 
gamous family life is the basic unit of a 
civilized community. Any one who will 


-admit the truth of these two propositions 


and test by them the question of woman’s 
employment, must see that the Sioux City 
board has not grown wiser during the past 
year. They have made the mistake of 
flying from one extreme to the other, ap- 
parently oblivious of the fact that there 
is any middle ground of good sense. To 
hold to their resolution of a year ago as 
a general policy, not to be enforced with 
indiscrimination or cast-iron rigor, but 
subject to modification in exceptional 
eases would be a wiser course. 

No board of education should offer a 
premium to every white-livered apology 
for a man who may succeed in marrying a 
teacher as a speculation, nor should a pub- 
lic policy be adopted which tends to de- 
base the institution of marriage. In the 
cities we have too many so-called fam- 
ilies consisting of a man and woman and 
a canary bird, a parrot or a pug dog. 
When a woman marries, the normal, rea- 
sonable and almost universal rule of duty 
and propriety requires that she should 
then engage seriously in the occupation of 
home making, an occupation which by 
God and nature is proclaimed the highest 
to which woman can attain, and which in- 
cludes the bearing and rearing of children. 


Tell the Truth. 


The Aaron Burr Legion is the name of 
a society recently formed in Boston under 
the leadership of Charles F. Pidgin. Its 
object is set forth in the following para- 
graphs, and it will have the approval of 
all who believe that the truth is good 
enough : 


To take all proper and legal measures to 
secure the expunging from all reading books or 
other text-books used in the public schools of 
America of that portion of the speech of Wil- 
liam Wirt during the trial of Aaron Burr at 
Richmond, Va., which relates to the alleged 
intimacy of Colonel Burr and Mrs. Blenner- 
hassett. 

To adopt all proper and legal measures to 
secure the expunging from the histories or 
other text-books used in the publie schools of 
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America of the words ‘murderer’ or ‘assassin,’ 
as applied to Colonel Burr on account of his 
duel with General Hamilton; also the word 
‘traitor, as applied to Colonel Burr on ac- 
count of his connection with the alleged South- 
western conspiracy, he having been tried five 
times for the alleged offense and each time ac- 
quitted by juries of his countrymen. 

The public schools and the text-books 
used in them should not be used to pro- 
mote a vicious narrow-minded effort to 
blacken any man’s reputation. Random 
insinuation and inuendo uttered by a 
prosecuting attorney in the heat and ex- 
citement incident to a trial which aroused 
bitter partisan feeling, and which were 
unsupported by any evidence whatever, 
are certainly not proper material to find 
a place in a text-book. Men must be 
judged by the ethical standards of the 
time in which they lived. <A century ago, 
dueling in most states was a not unlawful 
form of killing, as much so as war is to- 
day, and to apply the term “murderer” or 
“assassin” to a duelist of that day is to 
disregard distinctions that are vitally 
essential to truthfulness. Many of our 
eminent public men, including several 
presidents—Lincoln among them—were 
duelists. That some of them were less ac- 
curate in markmanship than Colonel 
Burr, or that after reaching “the field of 
honor” the courage of one or both anta- 
gonists weakened or their friends arranged 
a bloodless compromise, as in Lincoln’s 
case, makes no material difference. 


Dueling dates back to feudal times. | 


The practice was introduced into this 
country at Plymouth, Massachusetts, the 
next year after the Pilgrims landed there, 
and was a very common way of settling 
private disputes among prominent public 
men down to the middle of the nineteenth 
century. If a duelist is a murderer or 
assassin, then Hamilton, Randolph, Clay, 
Jackson, Lincoln, Benton, and a score of 
other eminent Americans belong in the 
same class as truly as does Aaron Burr. 
The truth is good enough. Let our text- 
books and teachers tell the truth. 
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Che Institute. 


S. Y. Grttan, ConpucTor. 


*Easy Lessons in Science. 


P. SINNOTT, STATE NORMAL 
BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


HEAT. 


PROF. C. SCHOOL, 


If heat be applied to a vessel of water 
its temperature rises, which is another 
effect of heat._ 

Put a few pieces of ice or snow into 
a tin cup and heat it. The ice, which 
is a solid, is melted, or changed to a liquid, 
and if the heat be continued for some time 
the water will boil and pass off as vapor. 
This process is called vaporization. In 
both these cases there is a change in the 
state of matter which is another effect of 
heat. These facts may be shown with 
other substances than water. Vaporiza- 
tion is nicely shown by putting a few erys- 
tals of iodine into a test tube and gently 
heating. The tube will be filled with the 
beautiful violet vapor of iodine. 

Partly fill a test tube or a brass cart- 
ridge shell with warm water. Note its 
temperature by the finger or a 
thermometer; plunge it into a 
| mixture of salt and ice [Fig. 

18]. In a short time test the 
| temperature again and notice 
| that the water is losing heat, or 
falling in temperature. In a 
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solid is the effect of withdraw- 
ing heat from the liquid and is 
the reverse of melting. 

Again, boil some water and 
hold a piece of cold glass so that 
the vapor will come in contact 
The glass cools the air and the 
vapor and drops of water collect upon its 
surface. This change of a gas to a liquid 
by the withdrawal of heat is condensation, 
and is the reverse of vaporization. 

Put some sugar into an old spoon and 


with it. 
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heat over the alcohol flame. It soon black- 
ens and becomes a charred mass, thus 
showing that it has been decomposed by 
the action of the heat. 
The experiments thus far taken show 
that: 
I. Adding heat to a body produces: 
1. Expansion 
(a.) Of a solid. 
(b.) Of a liquid. 
(c.) Of a gas. 
A rise in temperature. 
A change in the state of matter. 
Decomposition. 
(1.) Melting or Liquefaction. 
(2.) Vaporization. 
Il. Withdrawing heat from a body 
produces: 
1. Contraction. 
9 


we Co ew 
7 ae 


Fail in temperature. 
3. Freezing. 
4. Condensation. 

II. Liquefaction.—Plunge the bulb of 
a thermometer into a vessel of melting 
snow or ice. Notice that the mercury falls 
to 32° above zero. The withdrawal of heat 
from the mercury of the thermometer 
causes it to contract. The colder the water 
the greater will be the contraction. The 
mercury will always fall to the same point 
in melting snow and rise to the same point 
in boiling water when the atmospheric 
pressure is the same. In this way the 
thermometer tube is graduated. The 
points of steam and melting ice are 
marked and the distance between the 
two, divided into equal spaces called 
degrees. In the Fahrenheit — ther- 
mometer there are 180 degrees be- 
tween the melting and boiling points, 
while in the Centigrade, as its name in- 
dicates, there are 100. So that a degree 
F. equals 5-9 of a degree C., and 32° F. 
is the same as 0° C., and 100° C. is the 
same as 212 F. 

Select two deep tin boxes of the same 
size. Into one put a few ounces of ice 
or snow, and into the other an equal 


‘ 


weight of water. Take the temperature of 
each. Set them both into a pan of hot 
water and allow to stand till the ice is 
just melted, stirring occasionally [Fig. 
19]. Take the temperature again. It will 
be found that the temperature of the ice 
water has not been raised, while that of 








Figure 19. 
the other is much higher. The same quan- 
tity of heat has been added to each, but in 
the case of the ice, it has been used in 
changing the state of matter, or melting, 
and not in raising its temperature. It 
therefore cannot be detected by the ther- 
mometer. Heat so taken in by a substance 
and hidden is said to become latent. It is 
very evident that a lake cannot have its 
waters warmed by the sun until the ice 
has melted. Much of the sun’s heat in the 
early spring is used in melting the frost, 
instead of warming the soil and water, 
therefore, very warm weather cannot come 
until the frost and ice have gone. 

Make one of the boxes of water used 
in the last experiment about 40° warmer 
than the other, then, noting carefully the 
temperature of each, pour one into the 
other and quickly take the temperature 
of the mixture. The warmer loses as 
many degrees of temperature as the colder 
gains, thus showing that a cooling body 
gives all the heat that it loses to other 
bodies about it. It is for this reason that 
the farmer often puts a tub of water in his 
cellar when he thinks there is danger of 
his vegetables freezing. Before the water 
can freeze it must give up much of its 
heat, which may warm the vegetables- 
enough to prevent freezing. Thus it ap- 
pears that in one sense, freezing .is a 
warming process. 

A can of hot water brought into a 
cold room will give up much of its heat 
to the air of the room. By allowing the 
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can to stand for some hours, the temper- 
ature of the water and the air will be- 
come nearly equal. Show this by experi- 
ment. It is, therefore, easy to see that a 
large body of water will tend to make the 
atmosphere about it of the same temper- 
ature. Rooms are, often heated by the 
cooling of hot water or steam. 

Fill one of the tin boxes two-thirds 
full of water, and into the other put an 
equal weight of fine shot. Take the tem- 
perature of the water and the shot. Place 
both boxes in a pan of hot water at the 
same instant. Stir each with the bulb of a 
thermometer and allow to stand for about 
two minutes. Quickly take the temper- 
ature of each again. It would be better to 
have two thermometers for this experi- 
ment. The shot will become much 
warmer than the water. As they were 
both exposed to the same sort of heat and 
for the same length of time, it is evident 
that one has received the same quantity of 
heat as the other, but this heat has raised 
the shot to a higher temperature than the 
water, because the shot could not take in 
as much as the water without showing it; 
that is, the heat capacity of water is great- 
er than that of lead. This is expressed by 
saying that the specific heat of water is 
higher than that of lead. The specific 
heat of a body is the ratio of its heat capa- 
city to that of an equal weight of water. 
In the experiment just taken the rise of 
temperature of the water, divided by that 
of the lead, gives the specific heat of the 
lead. 

Since water has a great heat capacity 
it follows that a large body of water must 
take in large quantities of heat from the 
surrounding bodies during the hot sum- 
mer, and give out large quantities during 
the cold winter, thus tending to equalize 
the temperature of the adjacent country. 


Do you know that by being too elabor- 
ate and ornate in eighth grade diplomas, 
exercises and the like, the taste for the 
later and higher honors may be cloyed 7— 
Pattingill. 


President Seerley on Professional Teachers. 


“The trouble is that we do not have the 
teachers we need for the great and respon- 
sible work to be done, and that we do not 
recognize the vital element—the teacher- 
life—as an essential factor in our strug- 
gles after educational reform and _pro- 
gress. All the troubles and difficulties will 
be past, all the lack of interest in school 
work by the children will be gone forever, 
all the problems of supervision will fade 
into nothingness whenever the people see 
to it that there is an actual teacher in 
every school, one who knows what to teach 
to secure a better civilization and to in- 
spire the life of the children in training 
so that they get the development and 
power that their careers will require.” 

The pith and marrow of this is that no 
improvement is possible in the future 
which is not demanded by the people. If 
there ever comes a time when there is an 
actual teacher in every school, it will be 
when the people become fully aroused to 
the fact that they are wasting their money 
and the opportunities of childhood 
through the incompetency of the men and 
women whom they employ in their schools. 
We must educate the people up to the 
needs and necessities of the schools which 
their children attend. How to do this is 
the great question of the hour. 


In the same connection President Seer- 
lev says: 


“The license system is universal, limit- 
ing the length of service and localizing the 
opportunities of the teacher. This alone 
degrades the influence, takes away the in- 
dependence of the worker and deprives 
him of the true spirit of the educator. In- 
dividual freedom is essential to develop- 
ment of character and effectiveness, and as 
long as there are no rights considered as 
belonging to the vocation, as long as em- 
ployment is uncertain, as long as power is 
untenable and the chance for success un- 
satisfactory there can be no profession of 
teaching.” 

This strikes at the root of a great wrong. 
By passing an examination in a dozen 
branches the teacher gets his license to 
teach in one county of the state for two 
years. If in the meantime he moves across 
the line into another county his certificate 
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is worthless. No matter how successful 
he may be, at the end of two years a new 
examination is required. He is absolutely 
at the merey of one person; he may claim 
no rights which belong to his vocation ; he 
stands on no better footing before the law 
than the mere tyro fresh from his books 
and the schools. To quote once more from 
this address: 

“There ought to be a reasonable stand- 
ard required of those who want to be 
teachers, and when they reach this stand- 
ard they should be admitted to the pro- 
fession. There is no injustice in this pro- 
posed method. The present system of re- 
quiring certificates does not insure posi- 
tion nor prominence nor success to either 
teacher or employer. It really militates 
against such a desirable condition and 
postpones the day of better things for the 
schools.” 

Teachers make no complaint that the 
examinations are too strict or too exact- 
ing. It is to the interest of the good 
teacher that the incompetent and ignor- 
ant should be barred out. All they ask is 
to be put on the same footing with the stu- 
dent of medicine or law, and that having 
passed their final examination, and been 
admitted to graduation, their future 
career should depend upon their skill and 
success, as does that of the young lawyer 
or doctor. 


Current Events in School. 

Until quite recently such attention as 
has been given in the schools to the news 
of the day has consisted mainly in com- 
pilations from the daily press during 
morning exercises or in other odds and 
ends of time in the school day.—of mis- 
cellaneous items about everything in gen- 
eral and nothing in particular. This 


was called “studying current events,” and- 


bore the same relation to the true study 
of current events that the mere memor- 
izing of names and dates bears to the true 
study of history. Now, however, it is 
beginning to be recognized that the right 
conception of the educational value of 
what is called “news” is not to teach it 


as a separate study—to load another 
branch upon an already overloaded list— 
but to use it to teach most, if not all, of 
the other studies. To learn the location, 
climate, physical and political features 
and products of a country in connection 
with great and dramatic events taking 
place there—the war in South Africa, the 
uprising in China, the treaty beteween 
England and Japan, the establishment of 
the Australian Commonwealth, for exam- 
ple—all and much more information 
than can be taught by rote in the ordi- 
nary method of studying geography—is 
so plainly the best and most economical 
expenditure of the mental effort of 
teacher and pupil that only its obvious 
nature has so long kept it from being 
recognized, 

“Genius,” says some paradoxical phil- 
osopher, “is the art of seeing the obvi- 
ous.” Genius is rare—Francis B. Atkin- 
son. 


The Elements of Machinery. 
A LESSON FOR THE CLASS IN PHYSICS. 


S. Y. G. 

Theoretically there are four simple ma- 
chines or elements of machinery. They 
are: 

I. An inflexible bar without weight, 
moving without friction, or other resis- 
tance, about a fixed point. 

II. A smooth, unyielding plane, 
whose position is neither vertical nor 
horizontal. 

III. A perfectly flexible cord without 
weight, moving without friction or other 
resistance, about a fixed point. 

IV. Two columns of water confined 
in tubes of different sizes, and communi- 
cating with each other. 

These simple machines are named re- 
spectively the lever, the inclined plane, 
the pulley, and the hydrostatic press. It 
is evident that no one of them (except the 
last) can be realized in practice. Why? 

Mathematical computations are based 
upon the theoretical concepts of machines 
as above defined, and the results are 
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modified to make allowance for weight, 
friction, resistance of medium, and flexi- 
bility, or want of it. 

The wheel and azle is a form of the 
lever, and the screw and the wedge are 
forms of the inclined plane; but the pul- 
ley is essentially unlike any other of the 
simple machines. So also is the hydro- 
static press. 

The can not be used alone. 
What other machine must be used with it 
to make it effective? 

Is the pulley a 
Why? 

Is the “grooved wheel” an 
part of the pulley? 

The relation of power and weight in 
the “block and tackle,” or movable pul- 
leys with continuous cord, is sometimes 
given. W = P &X twice the number of 
movable pulleys. In what case will the 
statement not hold true? 

The general law of machines is, “The 
weight multiplied by the distance 
through which it passes, ete.” To which 
one of the machines will this law not ap- 
ply? What word added will make it 
apply to that one? 


screw 


form of the lever? 


essential 


Edmund J. James, who was recently 
made president of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity, has become a reactionary on the 
subject of co-education. He admits that 
women can successfully compete with men 
in the intellectual pursuits, and can mas- 
ter courses identical with those which men 
study. But he contends that the increas- 
ing number of women in co-educational 
colleges tends to “feminize” the schools; 
and he does not “point with pride” to the 
fact that nearly half the student body at 
Evanston is made up of women, but rather 
“views with alarm” this state of affairs. 
He thinks the more “strenuous” among 
the men will desert the “co-ed” and go 
to the “stag” institutions. 

Is it possible that James is biased in 
his views because the women are deficient 
as foot ball players? 


< 
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English Composition. 
SUPT. J. M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Some things are accomplished by acci- 
dent, but the habit of easy, rapid and ac- 
curate writing or speaking the English 
language is not one of them. Wide dif- 
ferences exist among individuals as to the 
natural ability to acquire and use the art 
of writing or vocal expression, just as 
there are variations in the power to ac- 
quire other kinds of knowledge. So far 
as instruction in this department of edu- 
cation is concerned, perhaps the unsatis- 
factory results may be ascribed, in a large 
measure, to the indefinite aims that the 
majority of teachers have in mind. The 
usual method of procedure has been that 
of absorption or contamination, by words, 
phrases and sentences. That is to say, 
certain authors are read, analyzed and re- 
duced to the saturation point so that un- 
consciously the learner’s mind is filled 
with their effluvia. It is inferred that 
the learner will live and breathe this lit- 
erary atmosphere till it permeates all his 
word, sentence and paragraph brain-cells, 
and all that he has to do when he needs 
to use this pent-up energy is to turn the 
composition tap and let it flow out 
through cold ink on white paper—or to 
toss it out into the air to vibrate as a 
shiver around the world. Close reflec- 
tion will convince anyone that this theory 
of making a style is largely nonsensical, 
and the chief effort of a writer trained 
under such a system of tuition will be put 
forth to counterfeit his natural style in 
order to avoid detection. I would not be 
understood as condemning the advant- 
ages that come to one from studying the 
classic authors of ancient and modern 
times, or of preferring some authors to 
others, because such studies are invalua- 
ble as revealing the structure and logical 
development of the human mind when 
working under the highest degree of in- 
tellectual inspiration, but what I contend 
for is that the imitative standard is not 
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the highest, nor indeed is it the best for 
the learner. The style of each one is his 
own, and the sooner this fact is recog- 
nized and acted upon the better will 
teaching in English become. 

A second element of weakness in this 
direction is the vagueness of the objects 
aimed at. If I can succeed in making 
my meaning clear on this point, one ad- 
vanced step will have been taken. 


In writing, there are certain mechanic- 
al conditions that have to be complied 
with, such as the ability to write a clear, 
legible hand; to know how to spell cor- 
rectly all the words used; to use capital 
letters properly, to punctuate correctly, 
and to know when a sentence begins and 
ends, and where a paragraph begins and 
closes. The learner cannot acquire and 
retain this knowledge without becoming 
familiar with grammatical forms and 
some standards of accuracy and clearness 
in the use of his mother tongue. His 
habits of thought ought to give him some 
idea of clearness in the orderly arrange- 
ment of his sentences into paragraphs, 
and why one order in sentence arrange- 
ment is preferable to another. The ar- 
rangement of words into sentences will 
reveal to him the necessity for an exten- 
sive and varied vocabulary. All this pre- 
supposes some reading. 

Those teachers of English who have a 
eut-and-dried scheme, whatever grade the 
pupils may be, can never reach the best 
results. There should be no prescribed 
form of doing things except in the me- 
chanical requirements mentioned. To 
follow models is to violate every instinct 
in nature by an attempt to level what no 
process, however great the pressure, can 
ever accomplish. The aim should be to 
get each pupil to express himself in his 
own way in the very choicest language 
possible, and he must do the choosing. 
This should be the spirit and aim of all 
teaching. There must be instilled into 
the learner’s mind the ambition to ex- 
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press himself well and in his own way, 
but his way should be such a one as em- 
bodies correctness, neatness, clearness 
and elegance. For the cultivation of ex- 
act expression, I know of no other species 
of composition equal to the written solu- 
tions of problems in arithmetic and alge- 
bra, ready to be put into print. This 
develops logical consecutiveness, each 
step in its proper place. The same ex- 
actness of arrangement in the treatment 
of other simple subjects will give the 
pupil a good idea of what is meant by 
logical unity in the unfolding and com- 
pacting of a subject. This appeals at 
once to the analytical faculty, and then it 
gives scope, after the analytical faculty 
has done its work, for the imagination to 
embellish and adorn the facts in accord- 
ance with the canons of taste. Subjects 
that interest are generally the best to be 
assigned for composition, and it may be 
better not to give the same subject to all 
the members of the same class. All 
slovenly, hasty writing in ward school or 
high schools, just to answer questions or 
to take notes, cannot be too strongly cen- 
sured. Such work pulls down faster 
than the best, teachers can build up. 


The idea that English is not to be 
taught except by those who are assigned 
to teach it, is a strange species of mental 
hallucination that has its explanation in 
a misconception of the use and nature 
of our language. All instruction in com- 
position should tend in the same direc- 
tion, and there should not be any“cross- 
firing.” 

No effort should be made to encourage 
learned writing in either ward or high 
school. The spontaneous-effort outburst 
of each one’s individuality is what should 
be aimed at. In due time fine writing 
will take care of itself. Let the pupil be 
impressed with this solemn fact, that if 
his writing gets into print and it is not 
able to stand the test of scholarship, it 
reacts upon him. - Then he will most 
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likely work to produce such writing as 
will reflect credit himself. The 
final rule upon which stress should be 
placed is that each one does his best every 
time he writes.—Education. 


upon 


A Brief Study of the Morning-Glory. 
PROF. CHARLES FORDYCE, LINCOLN, NEBRASKA, 


Why is this plant called the morning- 
glory? What time in the day is the 
flower open? Pull up one of the plants 
and examine the and the little 
threads or rootlets that branch off from 
the main root. What is the use of the 
root? Make a sketch of it. 

Examine the stem; why can it not 
stand alone? How does it cling to its 
support? Plants that climb by the stem 
are. called twiners. Does this twiner 
move around its support in the direction 
that the hands of a watch turn or in the 
opposite direction ? 

Examine the leaf and its long foot- 
stalk; notice that this leaf-stalk passes 
into the leaf to form the back-bone (mid- 
rib) of the leaf; the ribs that go off from 
its sides are called veins. Between the 
veins is spread the soft part of the leaf 
and this is covered by a thin skin; pull 
off a little of this skin and look at it; 
make a sketch of the leaf, naming all its 
parts. 

Notice that the stem, too, is covered 
with skin which is furnished with little 
hairs; which way do these hairs point? 
What are they for? People who make a 
careful study of the plant find that the 
root, stem, and leaf are made up of bun- 
dles of little tubes; these begin in the 
rootlets; the rootlets have little mouths 
that sip up water and other foods from 
the soil; this food passes up the tubes in 
the root and stem, then out into the tubes 
of the leaf-stalk mid-rib, and 
through the veins into the soft part of 
the leaf; here the food is mixed with air 
that gets into the leaf through little 
mouths. The food is digested in the 
leaf, then sent down another set of tubes 
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to all parts of the plant to make it grow. 
What part of the stem does the flower 
come from? Which is the longer, the 
flower-stalk or the  leaf-stalk? How 
many flowers on each flower-stalk? No- 
tice a flower bud that has not blossomed ; 
see how the colored leaves are folded; 
sketch this bud; notice late in the evening 
how the flower that has closed up looks; 
how can you tell this one from one that 
has not blossomed? Pick of the 
flowers when it is well opened and exam- 
ine the pretty, colored cup, or corolla. 
How many pieces(petals)are there in it? 
Notice the green cup(calyx)at the bot 
tom of this pretty cup. How many parts 
(sepals)are there here? Are they united 
into a cup like the one above? Look in- 
side the colored cup to find the little 
threads(stamens)attached to the pieces 
of the cup; How are there? 
Where are they attached? Find the lit- 
tle knobs at the upper end of the threads; 
pull one of these out and strike the knob 
on some paper and see what comes out; 
this powder is called pollen and the little 
knob is a powder box(anther). Find in 
the center of the cup another thread with 
a large knob at the top and the lower end 
swollen. This is the seed-pod(pistil). 
Make a sketch of the flower, naming 
parts. 


one 


many 


Watch the flower from day to day to 
see what parts fall off and notice how the 
seed pod grows. When this is ripe, pick 
it off; open it and see the little nests of 
seeds; how many nests are there? How 
many seeds in each nest? 

Excellent help in the elementary study 
of the plant is given in Newell’s Reader 
in Botany, Parts I and II. 


The beliefs which we have most war- 
rant for have no safeguard to rest on, ex- 
cept a standing invitation to the whole 
world to prove them unfounded.—John 
Stuart Mill. 
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The Boatman’s Choice. 
E. O’FLING IN OREGON TEACHERS’ MONTHLY. 
(ADAPTED. ) 
A ship was sinking at sea, when a boat- 


man rowed out to succor the crew. As 
there was room for but one passenger, it 
became a matter of some concern who 
should go first. 

A determined man pushed his way 
through the crowd and was about to 
spring aboard when he was stopped by the 
boatman, who asked, “What is your occu- 
pation.” “I am a lawyer,” replied the 
stranger. “The world is already blighted 
with men of your profession,” said the 
boatman. “They fill our legislative 
halls, pass multitudinous and ambiguous 
laws, stir up strife and strip their victims. 
Stand back, sir!” 

“Who are you,” called out the boatman 
to the second man. “A supreme judge,” 
came the answer. “You have outlived 
your usefulness,” remarked the boatman. 
“You have come under the dominion of 
the wealthy; you have made of no effect 
the laws of your country. You will please 
stand aside.” 

An editor presented himself for passage 
ashore. “You cannot go this time,” was 
the order. “While there are a few good 
and true journalists, the greater part have 
either sold out to the powers that be, or 
run their papers to hoist themselves into 
more lucrative positions. And then think 
of one brain inflicting over three hundred 
editorials a year upon a suffering com- 
munity.” 

A man with a blossom nose said his 
business was to run a regulator. He was 
a saloonkeeper. He explained that the 
saloon stands in the same relation to 
moral progress that the engine regulator 
does to the engine. When the engine be- 
gins to get up too much of a go, the regu- 
lator raises the steam guage, the steam 
escapes, and the machine slows down. The 
boatman admitted the parallel, but said 
that moral progress does not need regu- 
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lating. 
ferred. 

Then came a politician who was hunt- 
ing a principle that a party could agree 
upon. The boatman assured him that the 
people had no use for such a_ princi- 
ple or party. “First, a principle is born 
of an honest conviction, while the true 
party crystallizes around it. But a party 
with but a minor issue hanging to it like a 
burr to the fleece of a sheep, is of no pos- 
sible use.” 

There now came a doctor who urged 
the necessity of his going immediately. 
Said the boatman: “Yours is a noble pro- 
fession, when coupled with philanthropy, 
but there are some to whom the love of 
money comes before humanity. I must 
pass you by until I know who the remain- 
ing passengers are.” 

A well-dressed gentleman in a Prince 
Albert suit gave his title as D. D. “A 
glorious calling,” exclaimed the boatman, 
“but if you had preached the spirit only 
and let theology alone true religion would 
now be more universally diffused. All the 
religious wars have been over the latter. 
No blood has been spilt between Chris- 
tians for the spirit of love, which our 
Savior said is the sum of the whole mat- 
ter. I would like to save you, but here is 
one more person. Who is this?” 

The last was enveloped in a cloak. 
There was nothing to indicate sex, but 
in answer, a clear, firm voice came out, 
“T am a teacher, sir.” “What do you do?” 
asked the boatman. “I am the main 
builder of civilization,” replied the stran- 
ger. “Not a man here—unless it be the 
saloon man—but, before becoming what 
he now is, passed through my fashioning 
hands. I am the chief guardian of the 
growth, mental, moral and physical, of 
the child from the time it is weaned until 
it is launched out on the world to rustle 
for itself. In influence I am second only 
to the mother. In fact, I take rank before 
some mothers, as they only spawn their 


The saloon man’s going was de- 
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offspring upon the earth, to be nourished 
from a bottle and turned over to me at al- 
most the first dawn of intelligence. Be- 
sides being able to teach a business, sci- 
entific and literary course, I must prac- 
tice the art of politeness, that the child 
may cateh something of the polish of the 
world. I must know music that the child 
may learn melody. I must know the laws 
of our being that the child may learn the 
danger of excess. I must be versed in 
ethics that the child may be trained in the 
t.ae relation to its fellows. I am expect- 
ed to perform all that is hoped for 
through the X-rays—to look through a 
lwy’s pocket and note the contents; to see 
behind my back as well as in front of my 
face; to be able to penetrate the brain of a 
child and be assured of its possibilities; 
to evolve enough nerve force to fire my 
own enthusiasm and vitalize that of every 
lacklustre child; to present the tenderness 
of the mother, the decision of the father, 
the character of the minister, the tactics 
of the soldier, the acumen of the judge, 
the acuteness of the lawyer, the erudition 
of the author, with the patience of Job; 
to discard the vices and personify the vir- 
tues of the human family, while of all the 
public servants, I receive the smallest fee. 
And when through private extravagence 
and public corruption hard times begin to 
tighten down and the retrenchment axe 
falls, I am the first on the list to receive 
a cut.” 


[The boatman replied: “Sir, or ma- 
dam, you talk too much, and your speech 
contains too many perpendicular pro- 
nouns. Moreover, one who renders so 
large a service for a compensation so 
meagre, may be sane, but he is not wise. 
You should have demanded enough pay 
for your work to enable you to sail in a 
well equipped vessel provided with a good 
supply of life preservers. But there is 


room in my boat for one, and you are the 
last. Come aboard.” ] 
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The Chicago Tax Suit. 


The following brief but clear and com- 
prehensive account of the law suits which 
were instituted by the Chicago Teachers’ 
Federation under the leadership of Miss 
Catharine Goggin and Miss Margaret A. 
Haley against certain tax-dodging corpor- 
ations is given by Miss Haley in the 
Federation Bulletin, and will be read with 
interest by those who have listened to any 
of the rousing addresses which Miss Haley 
has delivered on this subject to audiences 
of teachers during the past year: 


There has been such a multiplicity of 
tax suits that confusion as to the exact 
situation in the tax matter is the inevit- 
able result. Some confusion may be 
avoided if it is remembered that the teach- 
ers’ tax suit concerned the taxes for the 
year 1900 only, the facts concerning 
which, summed up briefly are as follows: 

In the fall of 1900 the Tax Committee 
of the Federation and their attorney ap- 
peared before the State Board of Equali- 
zation at Springfield and formally de- 
manded that body to assess according to 
law the capital stock, including the fran- 
chises of the gas, electric light, street rail- 
way and telephone companies of Chicago, 
claiming that in 1899 and previous years 
the board had unlawfully omitted more 
than $200,000,000 of franchise values of 
five of the public utility corporations 
alone in Chicago. 

The board ignoring this demand, a 
mandamus suit was begun by the teachers 
on Nov. 16 (1900), in the Cireuit Court 
of Sangamon County. On Nov. 22 
(1900), the State Board of Equalization 
changed the rule for determining the 
value of franchises, and a few days later 
assessed these companies under the new 
rule on a full value of twelve and one- 
half millions on their franchises, where 
we had demanded two hundred millions, 
and adjourned. The companies paid the 
taxes so assessed. 

The mandamus case went on before 
Judge Owen P. Thompson, who, on May 
1, 1901, declared this assessment of twelve 
and one-half millions fraudulent, and the 
new rule under which the Board had ar- 
rived at this valuation illegal, null and 
void and ordered the Board to reconvene 
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and reassess these five companies accord- 
ing to the law and the old rule, which the 
court declared the Board had set aside 
illegally. 

The Supreme Court of Illinois upheld 
this decision of Judge Thompson’s, and 
on Noy. 22, 1901, the State Board of 
Equalization, acting under the order of 
the Supreme Court, reassessed these five 
companies, fixing the full value of their 
franchises for the year 1900 at $186,000,- 
000 instead of $12,500,000, as it had been 
valued first by the Board. 

These corporations then appealed to 
Judge Grosscup in the Federal Court for 
an injunction to restrain the collection of 
the tax under this new assessment, claim- 
ing they had paid their taxes once for 
1900. 

On April 4, Judge Grosscup decided 
to grant these companies the injunction 
they asked for. He held with the Su- 
preme Court of the state that the first 
assessment of $12,500,000 was fraudulent 
because too low, but he also declared the 
second assessment, made by the State 
Board under the order of the Supreme 
Court, too high, not because the Board 
had not obeyed the law as ordered by the 
Supreme Court of the state, but because 
the claim was made that other property 
in the state was not assessed according to 
law, that is on a basis of full cash value, 
and therefore this property should not be 
so assessed. Judge Grosscup then appoint- 
ed two masters in chancery to make a 
third assessment according to his idea of 
what the assessment should be and gave 
the companies forty days from the date 
of that decision (or until May 14) to pay 
the taxes under this new assessment, and 
refused to issue the injunction except on 
condition that the companies pay this tax 
as determined by the masters in chancery. 
What this amount will be can only be esti- 
mated. The county attorney estimates it 
at $1,500,000, of which the schools will 
get about $600,000 and the city about 
$450,000. The assessment set aside by 
Judge Grosscup’s decision would have 
given the schools over $1,000,000 and the 
city more than $800,000.* 


*How it was possible for the Federal Court to 
have jurisdiction in a case involving only ques- 
tions of state taxation, and which had been ad- 
judicated by the State Supreme Court, is diffi- 
cult to understand. It is the opinion of compe- 


tent attorneys that were the question tested the 
United States Supreme Court would decide that 
the case does not come within the jurisdiction 
of a Federal Court.—EDITOR, 
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The case now before Judge Tuley is the 
1901 franchise tax of the Union Traction 
Co.: it has nothing to do with the back 
taxes of 1900. The State Board valued 
these five utility companies for 1901 at 
$86,000,000, or about one-half what it 
valued them for 1901 under the order of 
the Supreme Court. Most of the com- 
panies have paid this 1901 tax, but the 
Union Traction Co. asked in Judge 
Tuley’s court for a temporary injunction 
restraining the collection of this 1901 tax 
amounting to $398,000. This was denied 
by Judge Tuley on March 28, and on May 
6, Judge Tuley will hear the arguments 
of that company for a permanent injunc- 
tion. Meantime the company has paid the 
disputed $398,000 to the county treasurer. 
After May 6 it will be known whether that 
$398,000 will be ordered returned to the 
Union Traction Co. or held by the county 
treasurer till the case can be heard in the 
Superior Court if taken there, or turned 
over to the school board and other bodies 
to be used at once. 

The total result of the tax agitation and 
litigation estimated in figures is about $2,- 
000,000 in franchise taxes on five com- 
panies, of which about $1,000,000 belongs 
to the school fund. Not one dollar of 
franchise tax was paid by any of these 
five companies in the year 1899 when the 
teachers started their tax investigation. 
In fact, the law for taxing franchise 
values had been practically a dead letter 
for nearly twenty-eight years. 


Moving Towers. 

If one remembers that an inch, al- 
though a good deal on a man’s nose, is 
very little in a hundred feet, one will not 
be surprised to learn that all high struct- 
ures sway in the air. 

The Eiffel Tower swings perceptibly 
with the wind, and even some shafts like 
those of the Bunker Hill and Washington 
monuments move several inches at the 
top. In these cases the cause of the ac- 
tion is not the wind, but the heat of the 
sun. The side that is toward the sun 
expands during the day more than the 
side in shadow. Accordingly, in the 
morning the shaft points toward the 
west, in the afternoon, toward the east. 
The Philadelphia North American de- 
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scribes a device which was used to show 
the movement of the dome of the Capitol 
at Washington. 

A wire was hung from the middle of 
the dome inside the building extending 
down to the floor of the rotunda, and on 
the lower end of the wire was hung a 
twenty-five-pound plumb-bob. In the 
lower point of the weight was inserted a 
lead-pencil, the point of which just 
touched the floor. A large sheet of paper 
was spread out beneath it. 

Every day as the dome moved it drag- 
ged the pencil over the paper. The mark 
made was in the form of an ellipse six 
inches long. The dome would start mov- 
ing in the morning as soon as the rays of 
the sun began to act upon it, and slowly, 
as the day advanced, the pencil would be 
dragged in a curve across the paper until 
sundown, when a reaction would take 
place and the pencil would move back 
again to its starting-point. 

But it would not go back over its own 
penciled track, for the cool air of night 
would cause the dome to contract as 
much on the one side as the sun had made 
it expand on the other, and so the pencil 
would form the other half of the elipse, 
getting back to the starting-point all 
ready to start out again by sunrise.— 
Youth’s Companion. 


Dissenting Opinions. 

In the institutions controlled by an un- 
limited despotism the details of adminis- 
tration and the “articles of faith” always 
include certain individual follies which 
are highly characteristic and constitute 
a serious reflection on either the system 
er its head—oftentimes on both. 

Never was a relatively unskilled person 
intrusted with practically uncontrolled 
direction of a department or a bureau, 
that he did not proceed at once to the set- 
ting up of a bureaucracy, after a set 
model, and embodying numerous individ- 
ual “quirks” and idiosyncrasies of his 
mind. 
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A sort of “disease of absolutism” at- 
tacks even the strongest minds, and saps 
the professional energy and judgment of 
even the best prepared, and most experi- 
enced and the most skilled, when they are 
once securely installed, for even a mod- 
erate term, in a sinecure. The holder 
becomes arbitrary, dictatorial, dogmatic, 
jealous of encroachment, fearful of being 
supplanted and disposed to use the 
“strong arm” to put down discontent; 
and ultimately, through lack of exercise 
of the intellectual faculties in any but ex- 
ecutive and formal lines, becomes a prey 
to mental enfeeblement. 

This “Caesarism” the spirit of bureau- 
cracy, arrests invention, paralyzes effort, 
and when a victim of the Procrustean hed 
objects, throttles the objector with an ar- 
bitrary “ipse dixit.” As one of the most 
conservative institutions of man, the 
school, once that a set system of prece- 
dents has been established, is most per- 
niciously tenacious in retaining and fol- 
lowing them. 

We would consequently expect to find a 
schoolroom a veritable forcing house for 
individual eccentricities of aim and 
method, eccentricities which the well- 
known absolutism of the schoolmaster 
would extend and perpetuate. And so it 
is, except in such departments as are sub- 
jected to the wholesome influence of criti- 
cism and competition. Special depart- 
ments commonly claim relative immunity 
from this criticism since the general pub- 
lic and patrons are considered less com- 
petent judges of their work and methods 
than of the more general lines of educa- 
tion. And this claim is not infrequently 
allowed—with the result that their prac- 
tice involves absurdities of a colossal 
nature. 

One of the most glaring of these illog- 
ical practices is the drawing of false anal- 
ogies between plant and animal life and 
human life, a practice commonly known 
as anthropomorphism. Anthropomor- 
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phism is defined as the ascription of hu- 
man attributes to inanimate things; and 
as such is one of the most fundamental 
tendencies of the human mind. But the 
line is sharply drawn between the natural 
operation of this law and the absurdities 
which are to be observed in the practice 
of certain “schools” of thought in peda- 
gogy. When we are led to the teaching 
of children about the “joy” with which a 
pea vine “grew in the glad sunshine,” or 
the aspirations of a “young pine tree” it 
would seem almost time to call a halt. 
The fairy tale and the fable are classics. 
They have a secure place in literature, 
and a fairly secure one in the school, 
though many strenuously object to them. 
But they are not open to the objection of 
false analogy which can be charged 
against the trumped up “character build- 
ing” tales of latter day manufacture.— 
G. W. Bishop, in Oregon Teachers’ 
Monthly. 


Cecil Rhodes’s Gift— Washington’s Will. 

Cecil Rhodes in his last will and testa- 
ment bestows upon the young men of 
America that which, to a_ superficial 
reader, seems to be a most magnificent 
gift. T’o each state and territory in the 
United States he gives two scholarships in 
Oxford university, England; states the 
conditions plainly in estimated order; 
places third in order, below the accom- 
plishments of “cricket, football and the 
like,” the qualities of manhood, truth, 
courage, devotion to duty, protection of the 
weak, ete., to young men capable of meet- 
ing the conditions named in the will. 

The gift means simply this: Foreign 
education for the flower of American 
youth ; an imbibing of alien ideas, customs 
and rules for living; being saturated with 
all foreign prejudices, thus to return home 
to disseminate and put in practice those 
monstrous, Old World traditions it has 
cost this country so many years, so much 
bloodshed and money to overthrow; cast- 


ing America backward into the yoke of 
four centuries ago. 

Cecil Rhodes aimed at the very heart of 
things in this cunning and dangerous gift. 
Such deep and profound subtility is sel- 
dom known. Such bold temerity in ex- 
tending so unique and enticing an offer as 
that contained in the “document” is with- 
out a precedent. ‘ 

It is safe to say, he would not have 
made such a preposterous proposition to 
take effect during his own lifetime, and 
every right-thinking and feeling Ameri- 
can should at once denounce and reject the 
gift as a bold and unheard of affront to 
our immortal Washington whose will is 
therein assailed and insulted. 

The great president, who loved his 
country better than life itself, thus speaks 
on the present subject, which was of 
colossal importance to his mind. Extract 
from Washington’s will: 

In the name of God. Amen. 

I, George Washington, of Mount Vernon, a 
citizen of the United States, and lately presi- 
dent of the same, * * * do make my last 
will and testament. It has always been a 
source of serious regret with me to see the 
youth of these United States sent to foreign 
countries for the purpose of education, often 
before their minds were formed, or they had 
imbibed any adequate ideas of the happiness 
of their own; contracting too frequently not 
only habits of dissipation and extravagance, 
but principles unfriendly to republican govern- 
ment and to the true and genuine liberties of 
mankind, which thereafter are rarely overcome, 
ete., ete. 

Under these impressions so fully dilated, I 
give and bequeath in perpetuity the 50 shares 
which I hold in the Potomac company toward 
the endowment of a university, to be estab- 
lished within the limits of the District of Co- 
lumbia, etc. The hundred shares which I hold 
in the James River company, I have given and 
now confirm in perpetuity, to and for the use 
of Liberty hall academy, Virginia, to which the 
youth of talent from all parts may be sent for 
the completion of their education in acquiring 
knowledge of the principles of politics and good 
government, and as a matter of infinite impor- 
tance, in my judgment, in associating with each 
other and joining friendships in juvenile years, 
ete. = 

Washington is dead, and cannot con- 
front so menacing a calamity as the gift of 
the late Cecil Rhodes, but there should be 
some in his stead who could reject it for 


the future well-being of our American 
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education and perpetuity of our present 
government.—Evelyn B. Dodd, in Louis- 
ville Courier- Journal. 





Pempeii. 

When one hears of a buried city it is 
very difficult to realize what it can look 
like-—still more to realize how a city can 
be buried so deep as to be utterly lost and 
the place of it known no more for sixteen 
centuries. Yet this is what happened to 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, StaLiw and 
Retina, and thirteen other cities of the 
plain on the ninth day before the Kalends 
of September, in the reign of the Emperor 
Titus. Thus it was when Pompeii was 
buried. When next the sun shone into 
her streets George III. was King of Eng- 
land. Sixteen years before the burial of 
the city an earthquake had done so much 
mischief that the ruin was not yet quite 
restored; but Mount Vesuvius has been 
quiet ever since. 

The 24th was a terribly hot day. Most 
of the people were in the amphitheater at 
a wild-beast fight, when they saw a strange 
cloud rise from Vesuvius. It seemed like 
a pine tree; the trunk rose up high into 
the heavens and then spread out in 
branches—some white, some dull and 
spotted, until, slowly detaching themsefves 
from the parent trunk, they began to 
darken the sky. Pliny the elder, over at 
Misenum, was reading in his study when 
his sister came in to tell him of the 
strange cloud. He ordered a light galley 
to be got ready, and as he was coming out 
with his tablets in his hand, ready to note 
down all he saw, the mariners belonging 
to the galleys at Retina came up to implore 
of him to go to their help. 

By the time Pliny got there with his 
galleys the ashes were falling thicker every 
instant. Then came broken and blackened 
stones and pumice. Vast fragments were 
rolling down the mountain, and the sea 
had suddenly retreated. The pilot was for 
putting back, but the undaunted old philo- 
sopher-admiral would not go back. “For- 
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tune,” he said, “favors the brave.” Every- 
body knows something about the rest, and 
how the poor old gentleman, being weakly 
and asthmatic, was suffocated by a sudden 
outburst of flames and sulphur fumes. 
In that awful darkness, when the sudden 
rush of flames was the only light that 
pierced the dense smoke, the fields were 
full of terrified people fleeing they knew 
not whither. It is true that the destruc- 
tion was not instantaneous, and a great 
number of the inhabitants saved their 
lives, and even took away a good deal of 
their treasure; but it is estimated that at 
least 200,000 persons were entombed in 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, and the other 
cities of the plain. 

The unearthing of Pompeii, which be- 
gan in 1750, and which is still going on, 
shows that there is little difference in the 
life of to-day and the life of 1,800 years 
ago. People wrote on walls and cut their 
names on seats, just as we do now. They 
had stands for public vehicles, and the 
schoolmaster used a birch on the dunce.— 
Spare Moments. 


WHERE DID THE POMPEIIANS GO? 


Professor Max Nordau says: “Here 
was a flourishing city of 30,000 people. 
Only a few hundred lost their lives, as has 
been proved by excavations; the rest es- 
caped. The eruption of Vesuvius con- 
tinued only a few days, and the deposit of 
ashes was no more than from one to three 
yards in depth. Why did not these 30,000 
people return to the beautiful homes that 
were so well built that they are standing 
to-day, and that could have been restored 
at that time with little expense or labor? 
Land, buildings, furniture, bronzes, mar- 
ble, gold, silver, jewels, were all aban- 
doned. Were the Pompeiians so rich that 
the loss of all these things seemed triv- 
ial? Or did superstition and fear pre- 
vent them from even attempting to re- 
cover the movables? And where did they 
go? They were well-to-do and important 
people, most of them, and would have been 
welcomed by any city, but there is no re- 
cord of these thousands who fled when the 
eruption began.” 














In Country Ways. 


MISS ANNA E. SPATES, PORTLAND, OREGON. 

[We often hear reference made to the disad- 
vantages of the children in the country schools. 
Miss Spates shows the bright side. Probably the 
most’ wholesome environment for a child is farm 
life with six or eight months of “schooling” in a 
good country school. And good country schools 
are not so rare as some pessimistic ‘educators’ 
would have us believe. ‘This article points out 
a few of the things which country children absorb 
without being taught in a formal way.—xrprTor.] 


Memory holds the picture of a brown 
weather-beaten school house hugging 
closely the sheltered side of a hill that 
sloped down almost to the banks of a 
noisy little stream gliding over shining 
white pebbles, and foaming and fretting 
around moss-covered bowlders, ere it ran 
away into a wood, where it broadened into 
a quiet sand-paved pool. “The swimming 
hole,” the children called this pool, and it 
was a favorite resort during their noon in- 
termission. 

-What an object lesson in geography 
‘they found this brook; all the natural di- 
visions of land were there in miniature. 
On its turbulent waters bark fleets laden 
with the products of playground farms 
carried their commerce to distant lands. 

Varied and vast was the knowledge ac- 
quired in playtime, though they were ig- 
norant of their own wisdom, for it came 
to them as unconsciously as the sunshine 
or the air they breathed. Science was an 
unknown term; botany and zoology they 
could not have defined, but a scientist 
might have envied the readiness with 
which they told the names of trees, plants, 
and the profusion of wild flowers with 
which they made their schoolroom beauti- 
ful. 

The song of robin, thrush and lark, was 
their most familiar music; they knew the 
haunts and habits of quail and grouse, 
and could imitate their calls. Contemp- 
tuously they compared the foolish whip- 
poorwill’s crude nest of sticks, laid unpro- 
tected-on the ground, with the soft-lined, 
wind-rocked nest, suspended from an elm 
tree's topmost bough, that held the cher- 

ished darlings of an oriole. 
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With eager interest they watched the 
newly-fledged dragon-fly crawl out of the 
water and up the stalk of a swaying reed, 
where it smoothed out its folded, gauzy 
wings and dried them in the warm air and 
sunshine, while it seemed to return their 
curious gaze with patient, staring eyes. 

But when it spread its rainbow-tinted 
wings and sailed too near them, chubby 
hands were quickly clapped over eyes of 
blue and black; for it was firmly belived 
that “darning-needles,” as they called 
them, sew up the eyes of all who have 
been disobedient. 

The change from crawling caterpillar 
to bright-winged butterfly was to them no 
mystery. Half-hidden under a leaf of 
milk-weed they had found one, turning 
its head from side to side as it spun its 
cocoon. The enclosing chrysalis of green 
and gold was afterward discovered hang- 
ing ragged and empty, while a butterfly 
with beautiful, spotted wings rose from 
the weed and flew slowly over their heads. 

In the field days of youth, rock-crowned 
hills, cool depths of forests, blue lakes 
fringed with violets and cowslips, brooks 
that babble merry songs to drooping wil- 
lows or answer with a laugh the dirges of 
the pines that cast dark shadows over 
their banks, singing birds and fragrant 
flowers, fields of waving grain and tas- 
seled corn with golden ears, flocks and 
herds in pasture lands, green plains or 
distant haze of mountains, are open pages 
in the great book of nature. 

Amid such surroundings the bright ob- 
servant child acquires a store of “knowl- 
edge never learned of schools” which will 
prove an unfailing fount of inspiration 
and will make brighter the rugged path- 

way of life. 

Men are never so likely to settle a ques- 
tion rightly as when they discuss it freely. 
—Macaulay. 

I am not aware that any community has 
a right to force another to be civilized — 
John Stuart Mill. 



























































Feeding Habits of Birds. 
ADOLPH F. MEYER, MADISON, WIS. 


In spring the robin runs about the lawn 
and pulls angle worms from the sod. Of- 
ten he stands watching for some moments, 
then runs forward and with sure aim cap- 
tures his victim. At other times he 
scratches among the leaves and takes the 
worms unawares. Later in the season, 
when, with the young of the first and 
second broods he takes to the woods, his 
tactics change. From the branches of 
June-berry and choke-cherry trees, he 
flies out to the ends of the twigs and on 
poised wing snatches the berries from 
their stems and returns to eat them at 
his leasure. The meadowlark walks se- 
dately among the grass stalks of the field, 
feeding on the insects and seeds which 
there abound. So do crows and 
blackbirds. 

Swallows, chimney swifts, and night- 
hawks, on the other hand, glide with well 
sustained flight through the evening air 
and dart upon the insects that chance 
across their path. To aid them in getting 
their prize they are provided with im- 
mense mouths,-although their bills are 
but small and weak. 


also, 


A nighthawk’s mouth would admit a 
man’s thumb, so a good sized moth causes 
him no Swallows feed 
chiefly during the day, swifts during the 
afternoon and early evening, and night- 
hawks late into the night. Often, when a 
little boy on the farm, I wondered why 
the swallows flew up and down and back 


inconvenience. 


and forth over the new mown hay in the 
field so persistently. I thought they must 
have eggs or young among the grass; 
it never occurred to me that they might 
only be catching insects which the mower 


had flushed. 


Owls also are nocturnal. These birds 
do most of their hunting during the early 
evening and on clear nights. They can, 
however, see perfectly during the daytime, 
but the small rodents upon which they 


feed are not abroad during the brighter 
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hours of the day. Owls swallow most of 
their prey entire, and then eject the hair 
and bones at the mouth in matted pellets 
after the flesh has been digested. 

Hawks, though very similar to owls 
in anatomical structure, feed during the 
day time. Some species, as the red 
shouldered and red tailed—commonly but 
unjustly called “Hen Hawks,” feed large- 
ly upon frogs and crawfishes, which they 
capture at the edge of ponds and small 
streams. Others, like the marsh hawk, 
beat slowly across marshes and meadows 
and pounce upon the field mice which 
they espy in the below. The 
cooper’s and sharp shinned—the only two 
“chicken hawks”’—slink through the val- 
leys and along woodland paths, avoiding 
the open as much as possible, and snatch 
birds from their perch and even young 
chickens from beneath the eye of the far- 
mer, and the next moment are gone. 

The shrike hunts for mice and birds. 
On yonder scrubby thorn he sits, on the 
topmost twig of the topmost branch, wary, 
alert, yet motionless as the ground upon 
which he gazes. But look! now he sallies 
forth; now he hovers on quivering wing; 
now he darts to the ground and returns 
with a mouse hanging from his bill. He 
goes back to his perch, spits his victim 
on a thorn and proceeds to devour him 
piece by piece. Nothing haphazard about 
his hunting! . 


grass 


Look at the little brown creeper. Up 
and up the tree trunk he winds his spiral 
way, nor even stops to move an inch from 
his path. Intent and pre-occupied, he 
gazes on the narrow strip of bark before 
him. Though myriads of insects swarm 
about his head, he stops not to catch them. 
Watch him closely and you will see him 
take an egg out of a crevice in the bark 
here, and pick up a straggling insect yon- 


der. His brown streaked coat matches the 
bark so well that were it not for that 


squeaky note of his, fewer people still 
would become aware of his presence. 
The woodpeckers also creep the trees 
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and branches. They, however, go more at 
random, and stop occasionally to bombard 
the door of some grub’s fortress and cap- 
ture the eceupant “dead or alive.” More- 
the woodpecker uses his tail as a 
brace, while the brown creeper simply 
“brings his tail behind him.” 

The nut-hatch is another tree creeper, 
or rather “coaster.” He doesn’t care 
which way he travels—backward, for- 
ward, head up or head down, with his 
tail always sticking out straight behind— 
all positions are perfectly convenient to 
him. At times he stops to “hatch” a 
beechnut. He wedges the nut into a 
crevice in the bark and then “hatches” it 
with his bill until he secures the kernel. 
Sometimes he will mount the roof of a 
dwelling and with a bold “yank, yank” 
go coasting up and down; then to cap the 
climax of his performances he will fly 
out and, phoebe-like, catch an insect on 
the wing. 

Sit out on your lawn and watch the 
phoebe and the pewee. If there is an 
orchard in sight perhaps you may see a 
kingbird also. These are true flycatchers. 
See them as they dart out, dive and dodge 
and snap up the insects that play in the 
sunlight. 

So violently do they clash their man- 
dibles together that you can hear the snap 
as they close. Then suddenly your king- 
bird will give his rattling warcry and sally 
forth after that cawing crow that flies 
with heavy wing toward the woods. 


over, 


When a pupil has a serious dislike for 
a subject of study, or for the uninterest- 
ing manner of presenting it, or a feeling 
of antagonism has unfortunately sprung 
up between him and his teacher, what a 
serious mistake to conclude that because 
there is but little outward manifestation 
there is therefore no severe tension or 
cause for weariness. These dislikes, these 
antagonisms, these undercurrents of feel- 
ing sap energies which should be utilized 
in fruitful school. work.—Supt. Kratz. 
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Child Study. 

If there be anywhere in the United 
States an energetic spinster or a thought- 
ful young bachelor who has not yet writ- 
ten a book on Child Study, it is time such 
an omission was repaired. Every month 
is bringing out a fresh assortment of these 
delightful manuals. The amount of wis- 
dom they contain would abash Athene 
and enlighten Solomon. Advice has never 
been a rare commodity, but just now 
mothers are getting more than their fair 
share. If they don’t know, by this time, 
how to bring up their children, it is not 
from lack of copious admonition. If they 
fail to grasp the tremendous significance 
of Baby’s gurgle, of Dicky’s partiality for 
sugar, and of Mabella’s fear of frogs, it is 
not because a host of unmarried writers 
have neglected to point out to them that 
such things are the key-note of the soul. 

Take the question of amusement. By 
the time a really anxious mother has 
learned all the approved methods of play, 
her offspring will be too old for playing. 
Some unworthy parents there are who let 
children amuse themselves, and who even 
express a sordid satisfaction in not being 
“bothered” with the entertainment of the 
nursery. As they are aware that a child 
at play should sustain “a systematized se- 
quence of experience through which he 
grows into self-knowledge, clear observa- 
tion, and unconscious perception of the 
whole circle of relationship?” Do they 
even know that “the symbols of play be- 
come the truth symbolized in the child’s 
character and personality?” Probably 
not, unless much reading of “Child 
Study” books has taught them the op- 
pressiveness of the word “symbol,” which 
is wont to appear on every page. Little 
boys and girls, we are told, should be 
taken to see “statues that are full of grace 
and symbol.” They should also be taught 
classical myths, because these are “largely 
symbolic.” 

Now and then a mother rushes to the 
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front—who can blame her ?—with a book 
of her own, in which she narrates very 
sweetly at what age her baby said “da;” 
how much longer it took him to murmur 
“da da;” and how “full two months went 
by” before he summoned resolution to ar- 
ticulate “da, da, da,” “quite clearly and 
with visible effort,’ Occasionally these 
valuable little volumes are illustrated with 
“Child’s first drawing of a_ house,” 
“Child’s first sketch of a cat,” “Child’s 
first unconscious attempt to form a letter, 
before he had been taught to write.” 
There is a good-sized library of this liter- 
ature already, but the world cries out for 
more.—Agnes Repplier, in Life. 


Learning and Lucre. 

Mrs. Stanford gives her university 
thirty millions, and there is no intimation 
that thirty are too many. It has been re- 
ported that Mr. Rockefeller has it in mind 
to bestow twenty-six millions and some 
odd thousands on his university, by way 
of completing its endowment; and while 
those who should know deny that Mr. 
Rockefeller entertains any such purpose, 
it is not denied that it would take about 
twenty-six millions to put the University 
of Chicago in the way of doing what is 
called the best work. 

The suggestion that it requires a great 
deal of money to make a university is not 
altogether pleasant. The common spec- 
tacle of education a supplicant at the feet 
of Mammon, so to speak, is calculated to 
disquiet those who look to education to 
facilitate the process of social evolution. 
There are likely to be times again, as there 
have been times in the past, when progress 
does not command the enthusiastic appro- 
bation of Mammon, and if education is 
to be his servile handmaiden, we shall 
presently have education arrayed against 
progress. 

Tt was Garfield (was it not?) who re- 
marked that his notion of getting a liberal 
education was sitting at one end of a log 
out in the woods with Mark Hopkins at 
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the other. It is perhaps glorious for a 
university to be rich; it is more glorious 


to be free.—Nife. 


Lessons in Nature-Loving. 

It behooves Nature to watch out. She 
is going to be studied as never before. 
The Philistine is upon her, with his 
Nature book in one hand, an opera-glass 
in the other, and a butterfly net suspended 
from his belt. Nature must roost high 
the coming summer if she would escape. 

The flood of Nature books began some 
four or five years ago, but only lately has 
it reached high-water mark. Beginning 
with rudimentary volumes like Nature in 
the Country and A Guide to the Woods, it 
has now come to such highly specialized 
works as How to Know the Woodpecker 
Holes, Nature Down Cellar, Our Com- 
mon Stumps and How to Identify Them, 
Half-Hours with Woodchucks, and My 
Summer with the Dicky Birds. Nature 
has been discovered, caught in the act. 
Nature is on the bargain counter. 

Not to know the jimcrack weed at 
twenty yards is to argue yourself un- 
known. If you have read your Nature 
book in the true spirit the pink-eyed sap- 
sucker will alight on your shoulder and 
whisper Nature secrets in your ear. Go 
to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her 
ways, and write a book about them. 

Just how much this is going to help the 
real love of Nature is perhaps a question. 
A love of Nature seems a gift of the gods, 
rather than something learned in six easy 
lessons. ‘The Correspondence School of 
Nature-Loving, with a diploma at the end 
of three months, will attract custom if 
established, and the enterprising man who 
hangs out a sign of “Love of Nature 
Taught While You Wait” will do a driv- 
ing business, but to what extent the grad- 
uates will be benefited is for the future to 
determine. 

After all, perhaps there is no real harm 
in this stand-and-deliver study of Nature, 












and probably the person who reads thirty 
Nature books in thirty consecutive days is 
no worse off than if he stuck to historical 
novels. Besides, the Nature-study move- 
ment enriches the public stock of harmless 
pleasure; few occasions youchsafed to 
common mortals can be more diverting 
than to overhear a warm discussion be- 
tween two earnest Nature students as to 
whether a certain bit of vegetation is a 
tom-pye weed or a buff-gilled mushroom. 
—Saturday Evening Post. 


Talks About Bees. 
E. A. GASTMAN, DECATUR, ILL. 


I promised to say something more about 
the things to be found in a hive of bees. 

The combs are the most important 
things in the hive. All the young bees 
will be raised in the combs, and all the 
honey will be stored in them. What are 
they made of? “Wax,” I think I hear 
most of you say. ‘True enough, but 
where does the wax come from? You 
need not feel ashamed if you cannot an- 
swer that question. ‘There are any num- 
ber of “old folks” who will be puzzled 
over it. At any rate many of them have 
given me very curious answers to it. 
Some say that the bees gather it from the 
Others say that it is gathered 
from the buds, leaves, and other parts of 
plants. The fact is, it comes from the 
bodies of the bees themselves. It is a kind 
of fat that the bees secrete. It comes out 
in beautiful little white flakes, from be- 
tween the joints of the bee’s body, or, more 
exactly, from that part of the body called 
the abdomen. When next you see a bee 
try to see the three divisions into which 
his body is divided. Perhaps you will be 
able to tell your teacher what are fastened 
to each of these divisions. And while you 
are looking, suppose you settle how many 
wings and how many feet a bee has. I 


flowers. 


have known pretty large boys and girls 


who were sure that they knew just what 
the answer should be to such questions, 
but they couldn’t think! But let us 
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get back to the wax; it comes from the 
body of the bee in very small, white flakes, 
not larger than the smallest snow-flake. 
It is a curious fact worth remembering, 
that these little specks of wax never ap- 
pear except when the bees have plenty of 
honey to eat. When the fields are covered 
with flowers, and the bees are bringing in 
plenty of honey, then these little specks 
are secreted in large numbers. Bee keepers 
have learned that if they wish to have 
comb built in the hive when the bees are 
not gathering honey, they can have it done 
by feeding the bees plenty of honey. A 
good many careful experiments have been 
made, and it seems to be pretty conclu- 
sively settled that to make one pound of 
wax the bees must eat twenty pounds of © 
honey. This is one reason why you can 
buy extracted honey cheaper than comb 
honey. Do you see why? 

But some of you will wonder how the 
strong combs are made from these tiny 
bits of wax. ‘That is one of the most 
curious of all the wonderful things that 
go on in the hive. When the bees begin 
to build comb, they gather in strings. 
That is, the first bee will take hold of the 
top of the frame in which the combs are 
built, with his front legs, then the next 
one will take hold of him, and so one, one 
after another, until a dozen or more bees 
will be hanging down like a string. I 
have seen, frequently, these strings six 
or even eight inches inJength. Of course, 
a great many of these strings will hang 
near together, and so there will be a large 
number of bees engaged in this work at the 
same time. When a swarm takes posses- 
sion of a new hive, nearly all the bees will 
be engaged in comb building for the first 
few days. It is remarkable how much 
they will build in a short time. 


I once put a swarm into a hive about 
eleven o’clock in the morning, and then 
changed them into another hive about two 
o’clock in the afternoon of the same day, 
and was surprised to find that in so short 
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a time they had made a piece of beautiful 
white comb, about four inches long and 
two inches wide! The bees cluster in the 
peculiar manner just described for two 
reasons apparently: First to get up heat 
enough so that the wax can be formed or 
molded into the combs. If there are not 
bees enough to keep up the temperature, 
or the weather should suddenly turn cool, 
the comb-building will stop. This is the 
reason why the bees frequently stop build- 
ing comb in the honey-boxes in the fall 
before the flowers which yield honey are 
all gone. Then, in the second place, the 
bees, when hanging in these strings, pass 
the little flakes of wax from one to an- 
other until they finally reach the upper 
bee, where they are formed into the comb. 
These bees build two kinds of comb in 
the hive; the larger part is what is known 
as “worker comb,” and the other is “drone 
comb.” They differ only in the size of the 
cells or little pockets in which you have 
seen the honey stored. The drone cells 
are about one-third larger than the worker 
cells. These combs have received these 
names because the worker bee is always 
raised in the “worker comb,” and the 
drones in the “drone comb.” I should 
have said that the bees seldom build a 
whole comb of drone cells. Generally, 
one corner, or even two, as big as your 
hand, will be given up to these cells. It is 
a curious fact that any comb which may 
be built in a hive while it has no laying 
queen will always be “drone comb.” 


Mrs. Florence Milner, who by the way, 
is one of the best and strongest teachers 
in Michigan, said at the recent meeting 
of the Schoolmasters’ Club in Ann Arbor: 
“T no longer believe in the one session plan 
for high schools; because it makes school 
but a place in which to recite lessons. The 
all around development and opportunity 
for character building is lacking.” Do 


teachers fully enough appreciate their op- 
portunities and responsibilities in this di- 
rection ?—Moderator. 
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Our Mother Tongue in the Public Schools, 
BY WM. I. CRANE, STEELE HIGH SCHOOL, DAYTON, 
OTO, 

[This article contains a great deal of mate- 
rial and considerable expression borrowed from 
Dr. Henry N. Hudson. The quotation marks 
for a number of things are not given because 
it was necessary to change the expression to 
some degree, and the writer did not wish to 
make Dr. Hudson say things which he did not 
say. Should the writer ever meet the Rev. Dr. 
Hudson, he will take the first opportunity to 
apologize for having dealt so freely with his 
writings. 

P. S.—The Rev. Dr. Hudson is dead. ] 

Plato makes Gorgias says that if a phy- 
sician and a rhetorican were to contest be- 
fore a public assembly for the post of pub- 
lic physician, the rhetorician would easily 
win; and Gorgias was right; for, to create 
in other minds, by means of language, the 
thoughts, images, and emotions, which 
exist in our own, is the greatest achieve- 
ment of man. What is little less won- 
derful is that this marvelous power is of- 
ten left to grow up by itself, as if it were 
not worth training. ; 

By means of his mother tongue man 
transacts his business of every kind. He 
understands and tells all the news by its 
use. All tidings of joy or sorrow are 
made known to us by means of it. It is 
that by which we tell our love and give 
our sympathy. By the record it has left, 
we know the past, and are able to con- 
verse with every great mind the ages have 
produced. It is the thing most indispen- 
sable to man except food ; existence would 
be that of a mere brute without it. It is 
to thought, what transportation is to pro- 
duction and manufacturing. Every man’s 
success in life is commensurate with his 
ability to express his thought. 

We talk of athletic training, manual 
training, mathematical training, and other 
kinds of training, but we are content to 
let the training in that by which we must 
express all our thought, grow up as it will. 
Possibly this neglect is because our lan- 
guage is so much a part of ourselves that 
we have never noticed it. 

We spend years in the study of lan- 
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guages which we never expect to use, 
while, at the same time, we can not talk or 
write clearly in the one we expect to use 
constantly. This truth is proved by the 
fact that there are, to-day, ten good Latin 
and teachers to one competent 
teacher of English. 

We are bound by a tradition from an 
age of classicism; we have been blindly 
conforming to an established, but time- 
wasting custom. When we dig and delve 
in Demosthenes and Cicero, and overlook 
Burke and Webster, we ignore the evident 
fact that, in patriotism, in sense, in ora- 
tory, in real value to an understanding of 
government and social. well-being, either 
Burke or Webster is worth more than all 
the orators of Greece and Rome together. 

We spend years in the “suburbs of 
Homer and Virgil,” as Dr. Hudson says. 
Not one in fifty ever does more than to 
make a weak translation into poor Eng- 
lish. Yet we are willing to pass by Shake- 
speare with a very indifferent study of two 
or three plays. In study and recitation, 
Cesar, Cicero, and Virgil occupy three 
hours a day for three years of our high 
school course, while we spend three hours 
a day for less than six months upon the 
entire history of English literature. 
Shakespeare alone contains more that 
should be enjoyed, and loved, and studied 
than is found in the collective poetry of 
ancient times; yet we are told that he 
knew “little Latin and less Greek.” We 
quit school without being able either to 
enjoy the ancient literature or to appre- 
ciate our own. 

When Chaucer was our only English 
literature, there was some excuse for 
general classical study, but when that part 
only of our literature which excels that of 
the ancients is more than a life-study, this 
excuse does not exist. 

“The living interest me more than the 
dead.” Our classical study to-day is 


Greek 


largely a tradition from past ages, the 
only difference being that they understood 
it and we do not. 
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There are but three good reasons for 
extended study of Latin and Greek. 

(1) For mental discipline. 

And this can as well be acquired by a 
dozen other studies. To say that classi- 
eal study gives a kind of mental power 
not to be acquired by anything else, ar- 
gues a want of knowledge of the nature 
of mental processes. It might as well be 
said that an iron dumb-bell will give a 
kind of muscular power not to be acquired 
by the use of a wooden one. 

(2) Asan aid to the understanding of 
our own language. 

This claim is valid, provided the study 
comes-after one is fairly fluent in the use 
of English. To learn Latin in order to 
aid one’s English, before he can use ordin- 
ary English, is like trying to add to one’s 
gracefulness by learning to dance before 
learning to walk. 

(3) To enjoy the Latin and Greek 
literatures in their own languages and 
verse. 

In the United States, there are not a 
hundred men who can read both lan- 
guages by getting the thought without 
translating into English. For the general 
public to attempt it is a foolish dream. 
Moreover, if we must learn an ancient Jan- 
guage because we ought to get an ancient 
literature in the vernacular, this lan- 
guage should be Hebrew and not Latin. 

It is nonsense to say that a language 
cannot be translated so as to convey its 
meaning. The King James version of the 
Bible conveys the meaning of the Scrip- 
tures to an Anglo-Saxon people better 
than the Hebrew ever could convey it. 

If those of us who have studied Latin 
and Greek, were frankly to express our 
motives for doing so, we should say that 
we studied these languages,— 

(1) Because they were in the course. 

(2) Because the other fellows did so, 
and we, too, wished to say we had studied 
Latin and Greek. 

(3) Because otherwise we could not 
graduate. 
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A gentleman of superior learning, re- 
cently told me that he had studied Greek 
seven years, and that he now knows that 
the foregoing were his reasons. 

A recent writer says that we are indebt- 
ed to the classics for the exquisite privi- 
lege of being able to call the hip-joint the 
coxo-femoral articulation. By classical 
aid, a peddler becomes an itinerant mer- 
chant; cows’ tails are bovine continua- 
tions; fishing is piscatorial sport; the 
sound of a bell is a tintinnabulary sum- 
mons; one does not die, for that would 
not be classical; he departs from his ter- 
restial habitation. A foot ball is a leathern 
sphere; the mayor of a town never, in a 
short speech, welcomes a guest—not he; 
the chief magistrate of the metropolis, in 
well-chosen and eloquent language, fre- 
quently interrupted by the plaudits of the 
surging multitude, officially tenders the 
hospitalities. A never makes a 
hole in the doctor’s patient; only a per- 
foration. His eye-lids never stick; he has 
a ease of ankylo-symblepharon. 


builet 


He never 
finds wrinkles, but corrugations or rugosi- 
ties. He sees no bleeding, but hemorrhage 
or sanguineous effusion. And he never 
cuts off an arm: he gets out his armamen- 
tarium and amputates it. 

Read the twenty-third Psalm, which 
contains seven Latin words; also read the 
Lord’s prayer, and you will not wonder 
that Spurgeon said that Latin-English is 
all very good, but “Saxon-English is rocks 
to pelt sinners with.” The clearest lan- 
guage in the world is in our Bible; and yet 
thirty-nine out of forty words are of 
Saxon origin. 

We talk Saxon-English in our homes 
and on the streets: but let us make a 
speech or write an article, and language 
becomes a means to conceal the fact that 
we have no thoughts. 

The use of big words to express small 
thoughts would justify our taking a 
Krupp cannon to hunt chipmunks, or a 
freight train to deliver a peck of potatoes. 
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We put boys and girls into Latin and 
Greek before they can spell correctly or 


even read intelligently in their own 
tongue. We have them study German to 


enable them to do business with Germans 
instead of requiring our German citizens 
to learn English in order to do business 
in English. We have the girls study 
French in order to spend six months in 
Europe, while we do not care to have them 
use well the language of the country in 
which they must spend their lives. We 
train our girls for any place but home, 
for anything but real life and duty. For 
a young lady to be able to make herself 
misunderstood in bad French is an evi- 
dence of higher culture than to make her 
meaning clear in English. No wonder 
that foreigners think we are apish. 

The other day a high school girl said to 
me that she had no time in her course for 
English, for “she had determined to give 
her life to art,” and so she must study 
French. And the Muse of Art dropped a 
tear of joy! 

The Boston girl who “did so love as- 
ecidians ;” and who was “melted to tears to 
hear Mr. Emerson talk about protoplasm ; 
for it’s about how things get started, or 
something of that kind, you know,” is 
not an unfair example of our so-called mo- 
dern culture. 

What is useful is beautiful; it is by 
mastery of his own tongue that every liter- 
ary man has been great; the great painters 
have painted the things they saw and 
knew; the only poetry or literature which 
touches our hearts is that which tells us of 
what we have known and seen and felt at 
home in our own towns and fields and 
woods. 


As if the vernacular of the home and 
the street, plus the frequent bad English 
of the newspaper and the ponderous rhet- 
oric of the cheap novel were not enough, 
the school often adds its mite by failing 
even to understand the purpose of En- 
glish study. It seems to regard the study 
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as an end, not a means; as a branch of 
learning, rather than a key to learning. 

To convey thought is the purpose of 
language; and it accomplishes its pur- 
pose only when he who hears or reads 
“not only may, but must, understand.” 
Its real aim is to create in the mind of 
another, the images, thoughts, and emo- 
tions which exist in one’s own mind. This 
is attained to perfection when we see the 
image, know the thought, or feel the emo- 
tion of the other without being conscious 
of the language which conveys them. 

When language is perfect we are as 
unconscious of the words as we are of 
the air, whose vibrations bring music to 
us. But our language is not thus clear; 
it is more like smoked glass or a London 
fog. This is partly due to the reasons 
noted above, partly to the brief time de- 
voted to it in the schools, and partly to a 
failure to understand the purpose of Eng- 
lish training in the time which is devoted 
to it. 

Fewer than one-fiftieth of a child’s wak- 
ing hours are given to care of his English. 
In most high schools, five hours a week 
are given to recitation in English, while 
in many cases ten hours are given to reci- 
tation in foreign tongues. The use of 
good English is a habit, and to expect a 
child to acquire it thus would be similar 
to expecting a man to be drunk forty-nine 
hours out of fifty, and yet to acquire « 
habit of sobriety. 

The criticism is often made that teach- 
ers of English want too large a share of 
time for this branch. But English is not 
a branch of learning any more than ether 
is a member of the solar system. It is the 
sub-stratum of all our learning. It stands 
between us and all learning. It is a pre- 
requisite to successful study of everything. 
Therefore, it should have more time, not 
for its own sake, but through it, to get 
more easily, quickly and enjoyably at the 
real branches of learning. 


(Concluded Next Month.) 
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Singing in Schools. 

We wish all teachers could appreciate 
the assistance and the lightening and 
brightening of labor that even a_ five- 
minute exercise in singing would give. 
Singing acts upon the mind and_ body 
which have become weary with monoto- 
nous routine as magically as does a 
shower upon the dust and heat of a sul- 
try summer day. Children love singing, 
and when the spirit of unrest begins to 
take possession of the schoolroom a 
sprightly song, if only one verse, wilk 
quicken the thoughts and brighten ener- 
gies which were beginning to lag. Lan- 
guor and lassitude should never be per- 
mitted in the schoolroom, and there wilk 
be no space for them if tact and _ skill 
recognize and treat wisely the first symp- 
toms. Song and exercise have their re- 
spective places in the daily program of 
school life, and there is no school so ably 
conducted that it may not be improved 
by the addition of these, if judiciously 
called into action when conditions de- 
mand them. 

Bring music into the school and let 
the children sing away their woe; bring 
music into the school and wake the chil- 
dren up; bring music into the school to 
relieve the tedium of the teacher’s task. 

Blessed is the cricket that can chirp 
a monotone, the bird that can trill his 
notes, the laborer that can whistle a reel, 
the seamstress that can hum a tune, the 
school of children that can sing a song. 


Five Dollars a Day. 

The plasterers in this city have struck, 
demanding five dollars per day. What 
teachers get that amount? Most teachers 
who get two dollars per day have to study 
for two, three, and even four years to pre- 
pare themselves. A plasterer who was in- 
terviewed says: “I learned to. plaster in 
three months; it is no great trick nor is 
it hard work. I can show a young man 
with strong arms so he can put on the first 
coat in fifteen minutes; if he is strong and 
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quick he can do good work in three 
months.” Here are a few interesting facts 
for normal schools to point out to the 
young men who are thinking of becoming 
teachers.—School Journal. 


Curiosities and Quips 


(Webster defines a curiosity as “that which is 
fitted to excite or reward attention.’ There is a 
legitimate place for quaint and curious lore in the 
education of the young A wise use of the matter 
which will appear in this department will prove 
altogether wholesome though part of it may at first 
seem unrelated to any systematic body of knowl- 
edge. ] 


I Wonder. 


I wonder if the awkward mule is envious of 
Dobbin? 
I wonder if the hooting owl would rather be a 
robin? 
I wonder if the terrier is ever sad at heart 
Because Fate fails to pick him out to play a 
mastiff’s part? 
I wonder if the Billy Goat 
Would like to have a woolly coat— 
I wonder if the dray horse yearns to ae a 
pony cart? 


I wonder if the beaver frets because he’s not an 


otter? 

I wonder if the cat would like to be a tiger's 
daughter ? 

I wonder if the quacking duck would rather be 
a goose? 

I wonder if the elk looks up with envy at the 
moose ? 


Or is it only man who sighs 
Because he isn’t otherwise, 
And, weary of the work he does, keeps thinking 
“What’s the use?” 
—Chicago. Record Herald. 


A Flea Menagerie. 

There is in Germany a so-called “flea 
circus” which is a great curiosity. The 
actors in this unique exhibition are com- 
mon fleas that have been trained to do 
wonderful tricks, by a most patient and 
tedious course of instruction. Ferocious 
as these monsters are, they become docile 
and obedient when properly broken, and 
they perform feats that appear to involve 
a large amount of intelligence. 

An amusing incident of this flea circus 
has just come out in the form of a pon- 
derous decision of the supreme court of 
Germany. The proprietor of the flea cir- 
cus was bringing his troop of trained fleas 
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into the country in his pocket and was 
stopped at the custom house. The court, 
after going deeply into the law of the case, 
has decided that flea circuses are “men- 
ageries” and must pay duty as such, the 
same as if the animals were elephants, ete. 
—Pathfinder. 


Au Epie of Spring. 
(In seven cantos and two sneezes.) 
Snow 
Goes. 
Blow 
Nose. 


Trees 
Bud. 

(Sneeze) 
Mud, 


Di- 
Vine! 
Qui- 
Nine! 


Serub, 
Seold. 

Grub 
Cold! 


Floor 
Bare. 

More 
Swear. 


Blue 
Bird 
(Choo!) 
Heard. 


Brr-r-r! 
Boo-o! 
Ker- . 
Choo! 
—FE. L. Sabin, in Judge. 
The children were taught “memory 
gems: the teacher gave them verses 
orally, the children took them “by ear” 
and recited in concert. Tommy enjoyed 
this musical, rhythmic exercise, and joined 
in the concert recitation with fine spirit. 
But when he produced one of the gems to 
his mother, this is the way he gave it: 
When Freedom from her mountain tight 
Uncurled the dander from her hair, 
She wore her bath robe all the night 
And et the starch in glory there. 





Psyche and Yche. 
A beautiful lady named Psyche 
Ts loved by a fellow named Yche. 
One thing about Yeh 
The lady can’t lych 
Is his beard, which is dreadfully spyche. 








AS 








X followed by an accented vowel or ac- 
cented h, should nearly always have the 
sound of gz. Try a few words: exhaust, 
example, exhibit, exotic, executive, exalt, 
exist. 

Suppose the accent changes ; what then ? 
Extra, exit, exile, exegesis. 


“Wossatchoowot ?” 

“Afnoonkicker. Lassdition.” 

“Lemmeseeut.” 

“Taykut. Nuthninnut.” 

“Hm! Paypsezzrain.” 

“Yeh. Teanallztellwenrainsecummin’, = Can- 
choo?” 

“Naw. How?” 

“Bone-zake.” 

“ "Squeer!”—Chicago Tribune. 
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The Heavenly Bodies Were Sociable. 
Professor of Astronomy: “In one 
evening I counted twenty-seven meteors 
sitting on my piazza.” 
A man hired by John Smith & Co. 
Loudly declared that he’d tho. 
Man that he saw 
Dumping dirt near the store, 
The drivers, therefore, didn’t do. 
—Columbia University Jester. 
From .a three place number substract 
the number expressed by the same digits 
in reverse order. Now, if you are told the 
first or the last figure, you can tell the 
others, for the middle one will be 9 and 
the sum of the others 9. 


O_ | 
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May 30, 1900. 


(A FACT.) 
I saw them pass in the ranks to-day, 
Grandsire, father and stalwart son; 
Each was a veteran tried and true, 
Had marched in the ranks and borne a gun. 


One fought with Scott on Mexico’s plains, 
Then followed Grant, his son at his side; 
The wine of battle was in their blood— 
They must follow the flag, whate’er betide. 


The younger—he has tales to tell 
Of war afar on Cuban soil, 

Of the deadly trench and the swift, wild charge, 
And the conqueror’s joy in battle toil. 


We may leave one country to our sons— 
They follow, as we did, their sires; 

No coward strain the red blood knows 
Which once was warmed in battle fires. 
—Ninette M. Lowater, in New York Sun. 

Rock Elm, Wis. 


The Rivals. 
*Twas Mary Melinda Baker’s doll, 
With her head of shining hair, 
A waxen nose, and ten pink toes, 
A fan, and a real high-chair. 


Mary Melinda Baker’s doll, 
Was an airy sort of thing; 

Though I never heard her speak a word, 
And I know she could not sing. 


Now Peter Frisby Hamilton Jones 
Was a perfectly lovely dear. 
He was a cat, as black as my hat, 
No tail, and a slit in one ear. 


tReadings and Recitations. | 
) ) 
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Mary Melinda never will know 
How her doll stirred up that cat; 

But she was the one the fuss begun, 
We fellows are sure of that. 


How do girls know what dolls may do, 
When they are away at school? 

A girl in their place would make up a face, 
Which aggravates boys, as a rule. 


So we think that doll with her waxen nose, 
Just turned it up at Pete— 
At nine she was there, in her real high-chair; 
At night we found one of her feet. 
—Wide Awake Companion, 


House-Cleaning. 
The earth so grimy was, and bare, 
When Madame Spring moved in, 
The good dame cried: ‘‘Well, I declare! 
Just look where Winter ’s been! 


“I'll have to clean up—Mercy Me!” 
And hard at work she kept 

While with the broom of March the lea 
And hill and dale she swept. 


Till finally the broom she dropped 
And: turned with might and main 
And mopped and pons and scrubbed and 
mopped 
With floods of April rain. 


At last her carpets new she spread, 
Of bright and taking green 

With blossom patterns. ‘Now,’ she said, 
“We're ready to be seen!” 

Edwin L. Sabin, in Puck, 
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Speech. 
Talk happiness. The world is sad enough 
Without your woe. No path is wholly rough. 
Look for the places that are smooth and clear, 
And speak of them to rest the weary ear 
Of earth, so hurt by one continuous strain 
Of mortal discontent and grief and pain. 
Talk faith. The world is better off without 
Your uttered ignorance and morbid doubt, 
If you have faith in God, or man, or self, 
Say so; if not, push back upon the shelf 
Of silence all your thoughts till faith shall 
come. 
No one will grieve because your lips are dumb. 
Talk health. The dreary, never-ending tale 
Of mortal maladies is worn and stale. 
You cannot charm or interest or please 
By harping on that minor chord—disease. 
Say you are well, or all is well with you, 
And God will hear your words and make them 
true. 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcox in Chicago American. 


The Village Philosopher. 


Down at the corner grocery store 

Sat Billings. Half a dozen more 

Were grouped about the stove that day 
To hear what Billings had to say. 

“ ‘Taint my fault I was born so late.”— 
Here Billings lit his pipe—‘TI’ts fate 
Yes, fate that shapes the lives 0’ men 
An’ tells ’em what to do an’ when. 


“The ones who used to win success 
Would find hard sleddin’ now, I guess, 
In tryin fer to write their name 
High on the deathless scroll o’ fame 
Fer any man with brains can see 
Things ain’t like what they used to be 
Back yonder when the world was new 
An’ there was everything to do. 


“Fact is, to-day there ain’t no chance 
Fer anybody to advance. 

The things worth doin’ has been done; 
There’s nothin’ left fer any one.” 

Here Billings paused and took a few 
Long, lingering whiffs, and softly blew 
The smoke in clouds above his head, 
And thought a while, and then he said: 


“Now there’s Columbus: s’posin’ he 
Was one of us to-day, he’d see 
There ain’t no worlds a-lofin’ round 
Just sort 0’ waitin’ to be found. 
An’ Franklin with his key an’ kite 
He couldn’t interest us a mite, 
Fer little children in their play 
Are doin’ all he done, to-day. 


“The printin’ press, the railway train, 
The ships that plow the ragin’ main, 
An’ telegraph an’ telephone, 

An’ all such things, were once unknown. 
Then all a feller had to do 

Was just to think o’ something new 
An’ tell it tothe people, when 

They’d class him with the brainy men. 
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“Some folks say we’ve as good a show 
As what they had a long ago 

Fer findin’ out things. That’s all bosh; 
Leavin’s is all we’ve got, b’ gosh! 

It’s blamed discouragin’ to me 

To sort o’ glance about an’ see 

The easy things that men have done 
That made ’em famous, every one. 


“An say! I purty nearly hate 
The man who dares to intimate 
The wise men who have passed away 
Was smarter’n what we be to-day.” 
Here Billings puffed his pipe a while 
And then with something like a smile 
He added: “Guess they’d got the worst 
Of it if we'd ’a’ got here first.” 
—Nizon Waterman in Sat. Evening Post. 


The Way It Struck Her. 


A little ragged orphan-girl, who ne’er 

Had had a home or knew a parent’s care, 

And who with shoeless feet and hatless head, 

Newspapers sold to earn her scanty bread,— 

Was taken from the city far away, 

With others of her kind one summer day, 

To look upon the ocean. At the sight 

Her thin, sharp face was filled with grave de- 
light ; 

And some one said, “I wonder what can be 

Her thoughts, poor child, about this might 
sea!” 

She heard the words and quickly turned her 
head, 

And in low tones, “I’s thinkin’, ma’am,” she 
said, 

“T’s glad I comed; because I never sor 

Enough of anything at wunst before.” 


—Harper’s Young People. 


The Water Cure in the Philippiues. 
(Air, “Marching Through Georgia.’’) 


Get the good, old syringe, boys, and fill it to 
‘the brim, 
We've caught another “nigger” and we’ll oper- 
ate on him— 
Let some one take the handle who can work it 
with a vim, 
Shouting the battle ery of freedom. 


CHORUS. 


Hurrah! We bring the jubilee; 
Hurrah! ! The flag that makes him 
free! 
Shove in the nozzle deep and let him taste of 
liberty, 
Shouting the battle ery of freedom. 


Hurrah! 
Hurrah! 


We’ve come across the bounding main to kindly 
spread around 
Sweet liberty wherever there are rebels to be 
found— 
Come, hurry with the syringe, boys, we’ve got 
him down and bound, 
Shouting the battle ery of freedom. 














Oh, pump it in him till he swells up like a toy 
balloon! 
The fool pretends that liberty is not a precious 
boon, 
But we'll contrive to make him see the beauty 
of it soon, 
Shouting the battle cry of freedom. 


Keep the piston going, boys, and let the banner 
“wave, 
The banner that floats proudly o’er the noble 
and the brave, 
Keep on until the squirt-gun breaks or he 
explodes, the slave— 
Shouting the battle ery of freedom. 


CHORUS. 


Hurrah! We bring the jubilee; 
Hurrah! ! The flag that makes him 
free! 
We've got him down, so let us pump him full 
of liberty, 
Shouting the battle cry of freedom. 
—S. E. Kiser, in Record-Herald. 


Hurrah! 
Hurrah! 


A millstone and the human heart 
Are driven ever round; 

If they have nothing else to grind, 
They must themselves be ground. 








Correspondence 








Please give a solution of the following prob- 
lem, found on page 251, Wentworth’s Practical 
Arithmetic: Jf*New “York: paper is at 4 per 
cent. premium in Chicago, what will be paid for 
a 90-day draft on New York for $540, money 
being worth 7 per cent? 

Ts the above problem practical? 

Why should such a draft be bought some 
times at a discount, if at sight? 

Sadie Parker. 
sutternut, Wis. 

(1) At the premium stated a sight draft 
for $540 would cost $542.70. Seven per 
cent. of $542.70 for 93 days is $9.82; 
hence the draft should cost $542.%70— 
$9.82—$532.88. 

(2) Yes, business of this kind is some- 
times transacted, though less often than 
formerly. 

(3) At the season when the grain crop 
of the West is going on the market, large 
sums of money are sent from New York; 
at such a time anyone having money or 
eredit both in New York and in Chicago 
would rather pay out money at the former 
than the latter—where it is plentiful than 
where it is scarce, and thus save the cost 
of transferring it by express; therefore he 
can afford to take in Chicago a little less 
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than face value for a draft to-be paid in 
New York. 


Dear Mr. Gillan: 


Your journal is always read with interest. 
You manage to say something good in every is- 
sue. I am especially well pleased with your 
editorial on Botany in High Schools in the 
April issue. You are right in entering a pro- 
test against the attempt to teach botany from 
the standpoint of microscopy and structural 
physiology. While I believe that there should 
be some attention given to this phase of the 
work, yet it is a serious mistake to limit the 
work as is being done in so many schools at 
present to laboratory study. If a cultivation 
of love of nature is the end of the study of 
botany, it is hard to see how the microscopic 
examination of the structure of plants can lead 
to that end. I am pleased, therefore, to see 
you speak on that subject. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Albert Leonard, 


State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich., April 
30, 1902. 


In Mexico water is kept cool by being placed 
in porous jars and hung up in a shady place. 
Will you kindly explain the philosophy of 
that? Chas. Stanley. 

Ogdensburg, Wis. 


The porosity of the jar allows the water 
to soak into and through it; it is then 
evaporated on the outside. Evaporation 
is a cooling process, that is; when water 
changes from the liquid to the vapor form 
some heat (taken from the surrounding 
atmosphere or objects) is used up, or 
rendered latent. This explains why wet- 
ting a floor cools a room, or wearing wet 
garments chills the body. The water in 
the jar is clothed in a wet garment, the 
saturated porous jar. See the lesson on 
this subject by Prof. Sinnott, on page 314 
of this number. 


Concerning bogus degrees we contem- 
plate publishing a list of men whose names 
have appendixes attached, with a detailed 
diagnosis indicating in each case when, 
where and how the degree was obtained. 
In cases that will not pass inspection cred- 
itably, verbum sat sapienti: cut it out. 

A thoroughly reliable and trustworthy 
correspondent writes the following letter. 
It is now up to Gale College to explain: 
Dear Mr. Gillan: 


I read with considerable interest Mr. Har- 
ris’s article in your April number, page 291, 
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entitled Bogus Degrees and Titles. It may 
interest you to know that a similar institution 
exists at Galesville, Wis., known as Gale Col- 
lege. A degree of B. S. was offered me for a 
thesis on Evolution as expounded by Herbert 
Spencer or B. A. for a thesis on The Genius 
of Shakespeare. The fee was the meagre sum 
of $30. By payment of additional fees and 
performing certain post-graduate work, I 
would be able to obtain the degree of M. A. 
Now, I believe in correspondence schools. I 
think a vast amount of good can be done and 
has been done by them. But schools that offer 
degrees for a price ought to be exposed. 

I would like to say a word about that won- 
defful dog Bozzie, I happen to be personally 
acquainted with several people who saw Boz- 
zie I. perform, all of whom aver that the mathe- 
matical tricks were actually performed. The 
strange thing was that the dog would answer 
questions for any one, and such questions as 
would require reasoning. For example, Boz- 
zie was asked, how many girls in the room? 
How many boys in the room? How many old 
men? ete. (There was a party of forty where 
Bozzie did this.) She is certainly a wonderful 


dog. 


Che Bulletin. 


The directors of the Cedar Falls Normal 
have placed President Seerley’s salary at $5,000 
for the next year. 

County superintendents in need of institute 
instructors of first-class ability should address 
this office. We kuow several men and women 
whose work is A 1 in every respect who have 
a few available dates still open. We can also 
furnish seme geod attractions for graduating 
exercises, ——— 

Archdeacon Wilberforce, of Westminster, re- 
cently started an innovation by holding a 
church service at which men were welcome to 
smeke. He finds that a certain class of men 
will give up church rather than give up their 
tobacco, and he proposes to reach them in this 
way, 


_ 





The Wisconsin Outing Club will run a series 
of excursions during the coming season that 
will interest any one who wants to make a 
trip either in winter or in summer. Mr. J 
M. Turner, of Burlington, Wis., former princi- 
pal of school there is the manager, and the club 
is made up of school people. 


_The Wheels of a Railroad. 

On the Burlington Railroad system of 8,000 
miles, over 385,000 wheels are in service under 
the various locomotives and other rolling stock. 
An average of 40,000 wheels are purchased each 
year and they are very carefully inspected, as 
they are bought with a guarantee. According 
to the stipulation, each is warranted to last 
six years or cover seventy-five thousand miles. 
All the wheels are numbered and a careful rec- 
ord kept. When they fail to do the work they 
are returned to the manufacturer, who is com- 
pelled to make the loss good. 
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A Wholesome Tonic 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Taken when you are tired and 
completely worn out, can’t sleep 
and have no appetite, it imparts 
new life and vigor to both brain 
and body by supplying the need- 
ed tonic and nerve food. 


A TONIC FOR DEBILITATED 
MEN AND WOMEN. scum, 


Genuine bears name “Horsford’s’’ on label. 





The series of articles now running on bees, 
by E. A. Gastman will be found of special in- 
terest to those who belitve in sensible nature 
study. Mr, Gastman is a practical bee-keeper 
and also has the true spirit of a naturalist. 
He was a student under Agassiz in his famous 
school on Penikese Island. These lessons which 
were first published in the Illinois School Jour- 
nal some years ago are revised by Mr. Gastman 
for this journal and when complete will form 
a series which will be well worth preserving. 
The study of matters pertaining to farm life 
is coming to the front, 

Some other shortcomings may be condoned, 
but business men never look lightly on the 
offense of being a dead beat. Members of 
school boards are composed chiefly of business 
men, and in many places they have a rule that 
by failure to pay his bills, a teacher forfeits 
his position. In a recent number of Primary 
Education a case is reported of a teacher who 
was an applicant for a very desirable position 
for which she was well qualified in every way 
except this one. It was found that for three 
years she had paid no attention to repeated 
bills which had been sent her for subscription 
to a school journal, and when the publisher 
finally insisted that she should pay she wrote 
an angry letter and requested the paper discon- 
tinued. The employing officer who had the de- 
cision of the matter said: “That is just why 
I turned down Miss and chose a lady who 





comes with no taint of dishonesty in her re- 
cord.” 
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Put these two books into your school libra- 
ry: Riffle Creek Papers, and A Summer of 
Saturdays. 65 cents each. 


Manual training is to be introduced in all 
the schools of Racine, Wis. This is in ac- 
cordance with Superintendent Bell’s progres- 
sive plans. 


Send for free sample of our card, for 
¢ommon school or high school. Our song book 
is unexcelled; for sample copy send five two- 
cent stamps. 


On the last three pages of this number, also 
on the pages following the Bulletin matter, 
will be found some transportation advertise- 
ments which will interest those who expect to 
take an outing during the vacation. 


The Wisconsin Outing club offer special in- 
ducements to all who desire to attend the N. 
E. A. meeting at Minneapolis and then go to 
Pacific coast points via Canadian Pacific rail- 
way, returning via Northern Pacific through 
Yellowstone park. Address, J. M. Turner, 400 
E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Teachers who may wish to add to their in- 
comes during the summer will find it advan- 
tageous to write to J. G. Albright, manager of 
the Union Central Life Insurance company, 
whose advertisement appears on another page 
of this issue. This company is one of the best 
and cffers superior agency attractions in Wis- 
consin for high class men. 


The St, Paul Globe has smelled battle for 
the “close communion management” of the N. 
E. A. It concludes that the “valiants”. who 
once almost secured more democratic adminis- 
tration are either sleeping, or they are taken 
in and are clothed with garments of white, 
clean from the wardrobe that the careful house- 
keeper is preparing for those who do his will. 
The Globe thinks the rank and file will arise, 
this year, in their might, but we doubt it. The 
weather may be hot and keep their ardor down. 
If not the “great painters” will be ready to 
color the canvass with their own glories and 
the masses will stand back and “admire.”— 
Minnesota School Journal. 


Formerly those interested in_ receiving 
printed documents sent out by the state de- 
partment of education of Wisconsin could al- 
ways depend upon two things—first, the 
printed matter would come late, sometimes 
after the subjects treated were altogether out 
of date, and, second, it was sure to have -a 
“ratty” appearance. But the present adminis- 


tration has changed all that; publications are , 


sent out on time; and in cases where the educa- 
tional value of the document requires it, due 
attention is given to the artistic appearance. 
This year the Memorial Day annual is fully up 
to the high standard which was set last year, 
while the Arbor and Bird Day annual would 
do credit to the Roycroft Shop. It is beauti- 
fully illustrated, and the matter is exception- 
ally well chosen. The full-page illustrations 
were evidently selected with a very definite 
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Che Uormal Music Course 


By JoHn W. Turts and H. E. Hoir 
A systematic, progressive, and complete se- 
ries of music books, suited to every grade and 
variety of school and class instruction in vocal 
music. Full series of Readers, Charts, and Sup- 
plementary Publications. Send for list. 


Representative Cities in tne Middle West using The 
Normal Music Course: 

KANSAS—Topeka, Wichita, Fort Scott. Mrs- 
souri—Kansas_ City, Carthage, Chillicothe, 
Hannibal, Trenton, Sedalia. ILLINoIs—Spring- 
field, Bloomington, Alton, Decatur, Danville, 
Jacksonville, Waukegan, East St. Louis, Streat- 
or, Ottawa, Paris, Cairo, Galesburg. NEBRAS- 
KA—Omaha, South Omaha, Grand Island. 
MiIcHIGAN—Jackson, Benton Harbor, Dowa- 
giac, Plainwell, West Bay City, Marquette. 
Iowa—Sioux City, Council Bluffs, Glenwood, 
Independence, Marshalltown. INDIANA—Evans- 
ville, South Bend. WiscoNns1N—Madison, Lake 
Geneva, Portage, Menomonie, Sheboygan Falls, 


“The Normal Music Course is by far the best 
material for the purpose which I have ever seen. 
In my judgment, all the wonderful growth in pub- 
lic school music of the past twelve years is due to 
this pioneer, and all subsequent works have 
been imitations to a greater or less extent.’”’— 
SAMUEL W. COLE, Professor in the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, Boston, and Direc. 
tor of Music in the Public Schools of Brookline 
and Dedham, Mass. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 

















NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 








purpose in mind. They are photographic re- 
productions of views of schoolhouses—interior 
and exterior—and show what can be accom- 
plished in the way of making the child’s sur- 
roundings attractive and wholesome. To 
thousands of teachers and school officers this 
book will preach a silent but very effective 
sermon from the text “Go thou and do like- 
wise.” 


The new edition of THE WESTERN TEACHER 
Sone Book contains the music except to those 
selections that are so familiar as to make the 
notes unnecessary. We are confident that this 
improvement will add greatly to the popular- 
ity of this already popular book. The price re- 
mains the same, ten cents a copy, or one dollar 
a dozen. For special rates for first introduc- 
tion write to S. Y. Gillan & Co., Milwaukee. 


Psychology for Teachers, by J. N. Patrick, 
Educational Publishing Co., 352 pages, half 
leather, price $1. 

In his usual clear, concise style, Mr. Patrick 
treats in this volume the subject of psychology 
as extensively as it is necessary for the ordin- 
ary teacher to pursue it. In his philosophy, 
the author stands with Plato, and not with the 
“mental physiologists.” Throughout the treat- 
ise he keeps prominently in mind the teacher’s 
need. The discussion of the non-essential nice- 
ties of the science is avoided, and the author 
emphasizes the central, fundamental truths 
only. 

The book is rich in illustrative examples 
showing how the principles of phychology are 
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applied in successful teaching. 
looking for a good book for teachers’ reading 
circles will find it here. 


Those who are 


On August 1, a party personally conducted 
by J. M. Turner will leave Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago for 30 days’ tour of the West, going via 
Denver, Colorado Springs, Salt Lake City and 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, and returning 
via Portland through Yellowstone Park. Ad- 
dress, J. M. Turner, 400 E. Water street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

If you have not been using monthly report 
cards try this mode of encouraging regular, 
prompt attendance and diligence in learning 
lessons. See the fac simile of our card on an- 
other page. It is unsurpassed for simplicity 
and effectiveness, and is printed on card- 
board of first quality which will stand the 
wear to which report cards are necessarily sub- 
jected. 


Mayne’s series of. school records has been 
completed by the addition of a graded school 
register, consisting of a record for each grade 
or department, with binding covers in which 


all the records are preserved. Full descrip- 
tion will be sent on application to the Wis- 
consin School Supply Company, Milwaukee. 
See advertisement on another page. These re- 
cords together with Mayne’s High School Re- 
cords are pre-eminent among record blanks for 
their simplicity and completeness. 


Old Friends in New Dresses, a supplemen- 
tary first reader, is made up of the words 
found in first readers in common use, but the 
words are woven into new stories, thus secur- 
ing the necessary repetition for eye-training 
while holding the child’s interest. This book 
has proved highly satisfactory in the schools 
of Milwaukee. Correspondence with princi- 
pals and others looking for fresh, up-to-date 


Deafness Cannot Be Cured. 


by local applications as they 
diseased portion of the ear, 
way to cure deafness. and that is by constitu- 
tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an in: 
flamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Eustachian Tube. When this tube is inflamed 
you have a rumbling sound or imperfect hear- 
ing, and when it is entirely closed, Deafness is 
the result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its normal 
condition, hearing will be destroyed forever: nine 
cases out of ten are caused by Catarrh, which is 
nothing but an inflamed condition of the mucous 
surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any case 
of Deafness (caused by ecatarrh) that cannot be 
cured by Hall's Catarrh Cure. Send for circulars, 


free. 
‘ F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, The. 

Hall's Family Pil!s are the best. 


cannot reach the 
There is only one 
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supplementary reading for first grades is sol- 
icited. The price of the book, 15 cents, or 
$12.50 a hundred copies, puts it easily within 
the reach of all schools. Address S. Y. Gillan 
& Co., Milwaukee, 


State Supt. L. D. Harvey, of Wisconsin, has 
been offered the position of president of the 
State Normal School, at Ypsilanti, Mich., at a 
salary of $5,000 a year, on a five-year term of 
employment. His many friends in Wisconsin 
will rejoice in his promotion, should he decide 
to go. The position is one of exceptionally 
high honor and responsibility, as it includes 
not only the presidency of the largest state 
normal in the world, but also the supervision 
of several branch normal schools which Michi- 
gan maintains as feeders to the central school 
at Ypsilanti. It calls, therefore, for high ex- 
cutive ability, a quality in which Harvey es: 
pecially excels. 





In his latest book, on Commonwealth or Em- 
pire, published this week by~the Macmillan 
Company, Professor Goldwin Smith discusses 
the two lines of national policy which, since 
the recent territorial expansions have presented 
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SUPERINTENDENTS 
and TEACHERS 


Can provide for the unproductive period— 
sure te come—in no better, safer, or more 
profitable manner than by securing a 
participating policy on one of the many 
Endowment or Bond forms issued by the 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


The Union Central Life leads all Amer- 
ican Life Companies, not in SIZE, but in 
BEST RESULTS to the policy holder, 


The rate of interest earned in 1900 
on actual invested assets 








6.64% 
4.69% 


Nearly 80% of assets of Union Central 
are in first mortgage securities. 


Average of all other Co’s 


For eonvineing proof of Union Central 
superiority, address, 


J. G. ALBRIGHT, State Manager, 
531-32-33 Wells Bldg., . 
MILWAUKEE, WIS, 











University of Wisconsin 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 30-Ausg. 8, 1902. 


Single tuition fee of $15. 


Faculty 50, courses 120 in Letters and Science 

Full facuity and laboratory courses in Engineering 
and Pharmacy. 

Eight special courses of lectures on education by 
Pres. G. Stanley Hall, and other distinguished 
Educators. 

For circulars address 


REGISTRAR, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
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themselves to American statesmanship, and 
the choice between which is likely to have a 
decisive influence on the future character of 
the Republic. Professor Smith takes a bird’s- 
eye view of recent political, social and commer- 
cial tendencies, not confining himself wholly to 
America, 


Tracing and Sketching Lessons in Geography 
grows in popularity with teachers of this 
branch. It is rich in suggestion of method 
and devices, and furnishes a great abundance 
of interesting and valuable supplementary 
matter with which to enrich and enliven the 
text-book lessons. A new edition has been is- 
sued, which brings the references to popula- 
tion up to the latest census. Price 40 cents. 
Address this office. 


You can attend the teachers’ institute this 
year and earn some money at the same time. 
We want a first-class agent for our publica- 
tions in every county, and will pay a liberal 
commission. We publish The Western Teacher, 
American Journal of Education, and a series 
of Teachers Aids. 

In addition to the above, we have the sole 
agency for the Little Chronicle in Iowa, Wis- 
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consin and North Dakota, and for the Path- 
finder in Wisconsin and I)linois. You can easily 
sell a current events paper with either The 
Teacher or Journal, For full particulars write 
us at once, addressing the Milwaukee office, 








Harvard University. 


SUMMET Courses Ot Instruction 


in languages, history, government, psy- 
chology, education, art, music, mathemat- 
ics, surveying, shopwork, physics, chemis- 
try, botany, geology, geography, and in 
physical education. Especially designed 
for teachers, men and women. July 5 to 
August 15. For information about courses, 
lodgings, expenses, and reduced railway 
fares, address J.. L. Love, 16 University 
Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
N. S. SHALER, 
Chairman of Committee. 











CLASS PINS with one 

two orthree 

letters with ‘ol, ‘o2, ‘08, enameledin 

one ortwo colors, sterling silver, 25c. 

each; $2.50a doz. Silver plated, oc. 

each; $1.00 a doz. Special designs in 

pins or badges made forany class or 
society at reasonable re send design and class colors for es- 
timates. Catalog free. Address L.BastianBros.Rochester, N.Y. 








MAYNARD MERRILL & CO.,, 


Publish approved Text-Books in Reading, Writing, Drawing, Spelling, Arithmetic, Algebra, History, Language work 
Grammar, English Literature, Rhetoric, Physiology, Psychology, Physics, Political Economy, Mythology, Music, etc. 


BOSTON, 


NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO. 





THE BEST fARITHMETIGS AND GEOGRAPHIES 


“The Mew Arilametes” 


By Franx H. Hatt. 


From Dr. C. H. Gordon, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Lincoln, Neb. 

‘‘The improvement effected 
by the introduction of The 
Werner Arithmetics this year 
has been so marked as to war- 
rant the complete exchange 
during the coming summer.”’ 


THe WerRnNER ARITHMETICS 
(A THREE-sOOK COURSE) 


Book I. 256 pages. . . 40 cents 
Book II. 288 pages . . 40 cents 
Book III. 320 pages . - 00 cents 


THe Hatt ARITHMETICS 
(A TWO-BOOK COURSE) 
The Elementary, 248 pages , 35 cents 
The Complete, 448 pages . 60 cents 


OUR PROPOSITION 
mailed on application. 


TARBELL’S— 
GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES 
By HORACE S. TARBELL, A.M., LL.D. 


Superintendent of Schools, Providence, R. I. 


And MARTHA TARBELL, Ph.D. | 


A Two-Book Course for Graded 
and Ungraded Schools 


The Geography of the World 
down to the latest date. 


Tarbell’s Introductory Geography. 


26 Maps. 360 Illustrations. Small Quarto 
Cloth. 188 pages. Retail price, 50 cents. 


Tarbell’s Complete Geography. 


Over 350 New Maps, New Illustrations 
and New Diagrams. Large Quarto 
Extra Cloth. Retail price, General Edi- | 
tion, $1.00. Special State Edition, | 

el ° 


scares, WERNER SCHOOL BOOK 60., °"xe,X¢x,¥°* 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 





June 19 to August 31, 1902 


Philosophy of Education, Francis W. Parker 
Applied Pedagogy, Flora J. Cooke 
Kindergarten, Bertha Payne 

History, Emily J. Rice 

Geography, Zonia Baber 

Nature Study, Wilbur 8. Jackman 


Model Scho 
monthly by the echool of Education. 





SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Francis W, Parker, Director. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


Two T 
Pedagogical Courses for Primary and Grammar Grade Teachers, Principals, Superintendents. and Normal School Teachers. 
Courses open to qualified students in all Departments of the University. 


PEDAGOGICAL COURSES. 


ol, 
Students can PREPARE FOR COURSES through The Elementary School ae Re and Courses of Study published 


Announcement of Summer Courses will be ready March 1. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO - - - . 


Wilbur 8. Jackman, Dean. 


‘erms, Each Six Weeks 


Academic 
Mathematics, George W. Myers 
Art, John Duncan 
Speech, Oral Reading, and Dramatic Art. Martha 


Fleming. 
Clay Modeling and Pottery, Textiles, and Basketry, 
Manual ais Physical Culture,Vccal Music. 


ield Excursion 


For information address: 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 











SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, 


tessors. 
Seventeenth Year Book of 80 pages free. 


We have direct calls from public. private secondary, technical and 
Normal Schools, and Colleges, for more than 1200 teachers and Pro- 
— vacancies daily comingin. More good candidates needed 


. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


The Albert Denchaes? Agency, Fine Art Building, Chicago. 





THE WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


consin, Iowa, and the Dakotas. 
River, North Dakota. 


is managed in connection with THE WESTERN TEACHER, and has 
exceptional facilities for 


Address, S. Y. Gillan & Co., Milwaukee, Wis., Cedar Falls, Lowa, or Park 


lacing teachers in good positions in Wis. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIE 


San Francisco, Cal.; New York, Denver, 


203-207 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, IIL 
Minneapolis; Boston, Mass.; Washington, D C.; Spokane, Wash., 

Colo.; 
Send to ae nae these addresses for Agency Manua 


414 Century Bldg., 


Portland, Ore.; Los An eles, Cal. 
FREE. 





PACIFIC TEACHERS’ 


Filled the best vacancies in the Pacific Northwest last year. 


AGENCY 


Operates in Washington, Oregon, 


Idaho and Montana. Fills all classes of positions. Has been unable to fill the demand the past 
few months. For 1902 manual and registyation blank address, 


b W. BRINTNALL, Manager, 83774 Brooklyn Ave., Seattle, Wash. 








CLARK TL. ACHERS AGENCY 


B.F. CLARK 


378-388 Wabash Ave. 
CHIGAGO 





Narihas Vineyard Summer insiiiale, CO™™ MERE. OTP 


500 Students, 40 Instructors. 25th year. Begins July 
8. Out in the Atlantic Oc ean. Send for 64-page Cir- 
WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Hyde Park, Mass. 


Fy IDER AGENTS WANTED 


tsample bicycle 


1902 MODELS, $9 to $i5 


I py x 1901 Motels, Sigh if Whee 10 Sil 





= 


v, 
> 
i 


— a Bicycle distributing catal 
at once for ne GLE C and s % a) otter. 


MEA D c Y' lo SRicage. 








ATTENTION EACHERS 


We now have. March Ist, over 8,000 vacancies cover- 
ing every kin! of position and every state. These were 
gotton through our membership and our eleven office 
covering the U.S. List of vacaneiesto suit any teacher 
sent for stamp. 


INDEPENDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 





Gi 





LA dM 


Summer Sessions for 
Teachers Begin May | 
and June 30... .05 


each six weeks ———___—— 


ELECTIVE 


SEND FOR SUMMER CATALOGUE 


W.N. FERRIS, - PRES. 
Big Rapids, Mich. 





ALL 
WORK 





